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Longing to grasp at your dim garments’ 
train, 

And be drawn on to sleep’s immunity. 

I lie and pray for fancies hovering near; 
Oblivion’s kindly troop, illusions blest; 
Dim, trailing phantoms in a world too 

clear; 

Soft, downy, 

nest, 
The warp and woof of sleep; till, freed from 


shadowy forms, my spirit’s 


fear, 
I drift in sweet enchantment back to rest. 
— Century. 


EDITORIAL 


On Tuesday of last week, Courtney 
presented to the House of Commons a 
petition signed by influential women, 
saying that Englishwomen viewed with 
indignation and alarm the existing prac- 
tice of the House, which reduces legisla- 
tion to a mere game of chance, and per- 
mits the insulting postponement of the 
consideration and satisfaction of the just 
claims of women. The petition went on 
to ask that the House pass the women’s 
franchise bill the following afternoon. 
The anti suffrage minority of the House, 
however, followed its usual dilatory tactics 
on Wednesday to prevent a vote on the 
subject. It forced the House to waste 
three long hours in considering a measure 
with the unsavory title of the verminous 
persons bill, thus effectively blocking 
all consideration of the suffrage question. 
The correspondent of the Boston Herald 
says: 





NOTES. 





To James Lowther belongs the honor 
of dancing eloquently in a talk about the 
flea for nearly an hour. Seldom has the 
House of Commons laughed so much 
over so little. and never have the crowds 
of women who thronged the gallery and 
outer lobbies that afternoon been so near 
to weeping. 

It is safe to say that all the English- 
women who believed in their need of the 
ballot before, believe it twice as fervently 
since this object lesson. 





There are 215 women serving on school 
committees in Massachusetts. 


—<o- — 


The most unexpected political incident 
for nearly twenty years in California is 
the sudden passage, in the very last hours 
of the Legislature, of a resolution calling 
for a constitutional convention, which 
must be voted on in November, 1898, to 
carry. It will devolve upon the Legisla- 
ture to be elected at the same time to 
attend to the details of the election and 
sitting of the convention, to be followed 
by a special election to ratify or reject the 
hew constitution proposed. The delegates 
must in number ‘‘not exceed that of both 
branches of the Legislature, who shall be 
chosen inthe same manner, and have the 
same qualifications as members of the 
Legislature.” 





In Decatur, Ind., July 9, Miss Lelia 
Segeur, superintendent of the city schools, 
and one of the best educators in northern 
Indiana, was arrested and fined for refus- 
ing to give the assessor a list of Mer taxa- 
ble property, and for refusing to swear to 
the assessor’s list. She is an ardent be- 
liever in woman’s rights, and thinks if she 
pays taxes she should also have a right to 
vote. During her trial she refused to 
take the oath, and the justice promptly 
fined her $18. Citizens are now clamoring 
to have her removed from the city schools 


] 
| because she maintains the American prin- 
| ciple that taxation and representation 
| should be inseparable. 

| 


->-— 





Several Armenians, suber and indus- 
| trious, want work as farm hands, and 
several others as houseworkers, One is a 
| professional cook. One is an Armenian 
| woman who understands thoroughly the 
| weaving and coloring of Turkish rugs. 
One is a well educated young Armenian 
lady who wants to do light housework in 
or near Boston. 








-_--_ 


It is said that a large number of lists of 
registered women voters have been called 
for at the office of the Election Commis- 
sioners in Boston lately, and that the 
Democrats are to make a strong effort this 
fall to get out their women voters to con- 
trol the school committee. 








-_--- 


WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WAR. 





‘*Eyes to see, but see not, 
Ears to hear, but hear not.’’ 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your honest endeavor to enlighten 
Mrs. Johnson as to the facts of woman’s 
work in the war, I wish to add a chapter 
to what Mrs. Livermore gave us in the 
last JOURNAL, 

Not only did women assist in all the 
material necessities of the war—in every 
branch of the great sanitary movement, 
in the hospitals, and on the battle-field— 
but in geographical surveys of strategic 
positions, in planning campaigns in the 
councils of war, and in discussing with 
statesmen the basic principles of our gov- 
ernment, national and State rights, the 
causes of the war, and its only solution in 
the emancipation of the slaves. 

The able appeals of Anna Ella Carroll 
sent broadcast through the Border States, 
her critical survey of that part of the 
country which was then the seat of war, 
and her plan of campaign by the Tennes- 
see River, all minutely and accurately 
mapped out, must never be forgotten. 

No officer in the army more fully appre- 
ciated the danger of the proposed move- 
ment down the Mississippi in 1861 than 
did Anna Ella Carroll. With her knowl- 
edge of the country and of the people, her 
voice was heeded in the councils of war, 
her plan of campaign by the Tennessee 
was adopted, and her military tactics were 
approved and accepted. 

The leading women of the suffrage 
movement gave up their specific work for 
two years. They held no conventions, 
paid no attention to State legislation, and 
held their own rights and wrongs in 
abeyance to the life of the nation. Such 
women as Lucretia Mott, Martha C, 
Wright, Angelina Grimke Weld, Lucy 
Stone, Susan B. Anthony, Charlotte B. 
Wilbur, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, and 
many others, called a mass meeting in 
New York, and formed a Woman’s Loyal 
League for the express purpose of rolling 
up a mammoth petition to Congress, in 
favor of the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments to the National Constitution. 

This association had rooms in Cooper 
Institute, where it held weekly meetings 
to advocate emancipating the slaves and 
enrolling them as soldiers in the Union 
Army. Robert Dale Owen, Governor 
Andrew, and leading abolitionists were in 
constant communication with us, sug- 
gesting the best work we could do to sus- 
tain the liberal party in Congress. It was 
agreed that petitions for immediate eman- 
| cipation circulated in all the Northern 
and Western States, rolling into Con- 
gress by hundreds every day, would 
strengthen the hands and hearts of our 
representatives at the Capitol. Robert 
Dale Owen suggested the form of petition, 
boxes of envelopes franked by the Gov- 
ernment were sent to us, and innumerable 
busy hands were soon at work folding and 
directing packages to the heroes of free- 
dom in all the Northern and Western 
States. 

Lucretia Mott came from Pennsylvania, 
Lucy Stone from New Jersey, Josephine 
Griffing from Ohio, Sarah Southwick and 
Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall from Boston, in 
the hot days of July and August, to help 
on the work. Good friends in Washing- 
ton sent us reports day by day, during 
the session of Congress, as to the details 
of the amendments and much that was 
said and done behind the scenes: which 
information, if important, went with the 
petitions to the borders of Western civili- 
zation. 

Letters came to us continually from 
Charles Sumner and his coadjutors: 








“Send on the petitions; they give us op- 
portunity to speak.”’ At our weekly 
meetings the eloquent voices of Wendell 
Phillips, Frederick Douglass, and George 
William Curtis were often heard. 

“The result of all these efforts was a 
petition of over 300,000, the largest ever 
sent in to Congress on any question which 
now has an honored place among the na- 
tional archives in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. As these petitions were returned to 
our headquarters, with the accounts of 
where and how they were gathered from 
all classes, many a tear was dropped on 
the trembling, illegible signatures, writ- 
ten perchance on the plow handle, the 
rail fence, the anvil, or the shoemaker’s 
bench; but we treasured them one and all 
as so many pans of liberty. The peti- 
tions from each State were then rolled up 
by themselves, and neatly tied with red 
tape, the number of men and women 
being separately inscribed thereon. I im- 
pressed three of my sons into our service, 
during a few weeks of the summer vaca- 
tion for this herculean labor, and we 
were all pleased with the perfect way in 
which they finished the work. 

Mrs. Jolinson, having read the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL for a quarter of a century, and 
the History of Woman Suffrage in three 
large volumes of nearly a thousand pages 
each, and having kept a due watch of all 
that the suffrage apostles have said and 
done for fifty years, it would be a work of 
supererogation for her to read what Mrs. 
Livermore and I have kindly volunteered 
to tell her, because she already knows 
everything that pertains to this reform. 

That none of us are conversant with 
the remarkable facts she states, would 
seem to show that she knows more than 
all of us put together. As a companion 
book she should now give us the Johnson- 
ian view of the Puritan Fathers’ life on 
the Mayflower, the landing on Plymouth 
Rock, the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Naticenal Constitution. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

Geneva, N. Y., July 12, 1897. 


-_--— 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Miss Gertrude Longbottom, the clever 
young Englishwoman who was last year 
awarded a place among the Wranglers in 
the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, has 
just been offered a fellowship in mathe- 
matics at Bryn Mawr worth $500. The 
fellowship is for one year. 

Miss Wilcox, of the University of Mel- 
bourne, has received the silver medal of 
the Cobden Club. She is the first woman 
to win this prize. 

Miss Helen K. Bartlett, of Bryn Mawr, 
has been engaged as dean of the women’s 
department and instructor in German at 
the Bradley Polytechnic Institute at 
Peoria. Ill. Miss Bartlett was reared and 
educated in Peoria, and was graduated 
from the High School in 1871. She was 
afterward graduated from Andover, and 
taught in the Peoria High School from 
1877 to 1887. After two years of foreign 
study, she entered Bryn Mawr College, 
receiving the degrees of bachelor of arts, 
master of arts, and doctor of philosophy. 
From 1894 to 1895 she held the fellowship 
established by the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnz. For the last two years she 
has been teaching in a seminary.at Port- 
land, Ore. 

Miss VidaScudder, professor of English 
literature at Wellesley College, will be 
one of the lecturers at the Maine Chautau- 
qua Assembly at Fryeburg. 

Professor Marie A. K. Hoadley, of 
Swarthmore College, gave an address at 
its twenty-fifth commencement, in which 
she spoke of the honorable body of women 
graduates from that co-educational insti- 
tution. She said that by actual count, 
four-fifths of the women who have taken 
their degrees from Swarthmore during the 
first twenty-three years of its existence are 
either teachers or mothers. The remain- 
ing one-fifth are more difficult to classify; 
some of them are physicians, most of them 
home-makers. 

Something over thirty years ago, two 
young women of English birth and abun- 
dant means graduated from Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary, and soon after went abroad 
on a pleasure trip. On their way home 
they met on board the ship Dr. and Mrs. 
Knapp, who were among the first mission- 
aries to Armenia. They became inter- 
ested in the work and promised to try to 
secure them teachers when they returned 
to Buffalo, N. Y. Failing to do so, and be- 
ing abundantly able, they decided to go 
to Armenia until other teachers could be 
procured, This was in 1868, and until a 





year ago, these two college women, Misses 
Charlotte and Anna Ely, have devoted all 
their time to educational work in Arme- 
nia. They established a school for young 
women at Bitlis, and called it the Mount 
Holyoke Seminary of Koordistan. Itisa 
boarding school managed on the most ap- 
proved plan, with a course of study simi- 
lar to the American high school and 
academy courses. The girls are taught, 
besides their regular lessons, sewing, 
fancy work, and the best methods of keep- 
ing house. Miss Charlotte Ely is an ac- 
complished musician, and twenty-six years 
ago she secured the first piano ever intro- 
duced into that country. She bought a 
fine Steinway and had it shipped to a sea- 
port town on the Black Sea. From there 
it was carried 325 miles inland on the 
backs of porters. In the war of ’78-’79 
a great famine prevailed, and the Misses 
Ely undertook to help in securing provi- 
sions. Miss Charlotte appealed for aid, 
and to her surprise was able to establish 
a soup kitchen, where they fed two hun- 
dred hungry peuple every day, and some- 
times as many as 500, for about a year and 
a half. The Misses Ely, who have lately 
been travelling in Iowa and Colorado, ex- 
pect to return soon to their school, which 
has been carried on during their absence 
by native teachers. 


The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion Conference, which opened at East 
Northfield last week, was largely attended 
by college women. The college confer- 
ence was led by Miss Helen Brooks, col- 
lege secretary of Pennsylvania. She said at 
the opening of the conference: ‘The ob- 
ject of this special phase of the Northfield 
work is not so much to take back new 
methods to our college associations as to 
take a new vision of Christ, not so much 
to adopt new and practical measures as to 
adapt them to our own needs,’”’ =F. M. A. 


—_———<—-o-a> 


WOMEN IN MUSIC AND ART. 








Great interest was aroused at the Music 
Teachers’ Convention lately held in New 
York City, by an exhibit of photographs 
of the human voice, by Miss Charlotte W. 
Hawes, of Boston. Miss Hawes, who is 
well known asateacher of harmonyand the 
piano, is deeply interested in the science 
of music. She obtained these remarkable 
photographs by means of the sympathetic 
vibrations produced by voices in sand and 
emery powder. 

A pamphlet has been written on ‘*Wom- 
an in Music,” by John Towers. The 
author has collected over a thousand 
names of women who, as composers and 
musicians, are known to have done good 
work that proves women, he says,to have 
been ‘‘active not only on the executive, 
theoretical, didactic, historical, and criti- 
cal, but also on the creative side of music.” 
The names comprise those of musicians 
in America, Great Britain, and on the 
Continent. 

In a large studio at 711 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mrs. Katherine T. Prescott, whose 
recent work in sculpture has been of re- 
markable excellence, has just put the 
finishing touches to a life-size and half- 
length bas-relief portrait of Miss Alice 
Gleason, a young musician about eighteen 
years of age, who is represented playing 
the violin. The Boston Transcript says: 
“This work: is distinguished by the fine 
qualities which Mrs. Prescott has been, of 


late years more and more infusing 
in all her plastic work, conspicuous 
among which are grace, refinement, 


and personal charm. Mrs. Prescott has 
indeed evolved in her heads and re- 
liefs an ideal of female character which, 
while as refined and satisfying in contours 
as the children of Donatello, Mino da Fie- 
sole or the Della Robbias, possesses in ad- 
dition a character of individuality, dis- 
tinction, and national idiosyncrasy, which 
lends them their best and final property 
of attractiveness.”’ Another of her recent 
works is a bust of Jeanne d’Arc, which 
is marked by more intellectual force, in- 
itiative and commanding presence. Mrs. 
Prescott has lately completed a head of 
Sir Galahad, and she is at work upona 
low relief of Rossetti’s ‘‘Blessed Damo- 
zel.”’ Her medallion bas-relief portraits 
of Joseph Jefferson, Mme. Melba, Henry 
Irving, Ellen Terry, the sculptor Kelly, 
and the late Otto Grundmann, are more 
or less familiar to the public. Most of 
Mrs. Prescott’s reliefs and busts are of 
plaster, slightly colored, or rather stained 
in agreeable tones of ivory, with accents 
of dull red and green. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Sears’s ‘‘Romola” is en- 
graved for the July number of the Cen- 
tury. F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss EMMA EGEL, on July 10, was 
elected president of the Common Council 
of Lincoln, N. J., by a unanimous vote. 

Mrs. ANNA C. Bowser, of Louisville, 
Ky., was awarded the one hundred dollar 
prize for the best ode at the Nashville 
Centennial. 

Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE opened the 
conference on education at the Greenacre 
(Me.) Assembly, with a practical address 
on ‘‘Woman and the Homes of the Na- 
tion.”’ 

Mrs. HENRIETTA WILKIE, of Elwood, 
Ind., who recently applied for admission 
to the Madison County bar, and met with 
objection from Attorney J. E. Beeler, has 
won the victory, pleading her own case. 
She is the first woman to be admitted in 
Madison County. , 

Mrs. Booker T. WASHINGTON’ has a 
noted Sunday school class in house-clean- 
ing. Every Sunday she takes one of the 
negro cabins as a sample of how such 
work should be done. She washes, cleans, 
sweeps, and dusts, and has changed for 
the better very many of the cabins. 

Miss EpNA DEAN PRrocror, the poet, 
has returned to the United States after 
having spent six months in scaling the 
precipices of the Andes, traversing the 
wide plains of the Argentine Republic, 
and braving the dangers of the South At- 
lantic. This trip covered more than 
10,000 miles, and was extraordinary in 
many respects. Miss Proctor, who is over 
sixty years of age, proposes to write an 
account of her travels. 

Mrs. S. W. R. GaGe, the daughter-in- 
law of the Secretary of the Treasury, has 
set out on a 5,000-mile trip into the Arctic 
regions, and intends to. spend a winter in 
the frozen North. There is one other 
woman in the party. Mrs. Gage’s hus- 
band is a member of the North American 
Trading and Transportation Company, 
with interests in Alaska. She believes 
that if men can go into the Yukon coun- 
try and survive the hardships and priva- 
tions incident to the trip, a woman can do 
the same in order to accompany her hus- 
band. She is now well on the way to St. 
Michael’s Island, in the Behring Sea, 
from which point a 2200-mile ride by boat 
on the Yukon River must be undertaken 
before she reaches Circle City. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has returned to 
her home in Boston, after working nearly 
three months in Illinois. She went West 
at the call of the women of that State in 
behalf of a stronger temperance education 
law. The new law makes the study of 
physiological temperance obligatory for 
the one million children in the public 
schools of Illinois. The pen with which 
the papers were signed was given to Mrs. 
Hunt to be placed in the Scientific Tem- 
perance Museum with the pens with which 
the governors of forty other States and 
the President of the United States had 
signed similar laws, for the passage of 
which Mrs. Hunt more than any other 
one person is responsible. The presiding 
officers of the Illinois Legislature, the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House, with the chairmen of the 
House and Senate Committees on Educa- 
tion, have tendered to Mrs. Hunt and to 
Massachusetts a letter of appreciation for 
the services which she has rendered their 
State. 

Miss EsteELLE REEL, of Wyoming, and 
Miss GRACE Patton, of Colorado, super- 
intendents of public instruction in their 
respective States, took an active part in 
the proceedings of the recent convention 
of the National Educational Association at 
Milwaukee. The correspondent of the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean gives the following 
picturesque description of these two 
young women: “Miss Reel is a pretty, 
pink-cheeked blonde, and Miss Patton a 
dark little woman with jet black curls. 
Both are State superintendents. Miss 
Reel is also register of the land commis- 
sion in Wyoming. When she came into 
office, the boys who started out to have 
some fun and get land cheap when she 
auctioned it off were badly fooled; never- 
theless, Miss Reel is fond of millinery and 
dancing, and confessed to an acquaintance 
with curling-irons. Miss Patton has 
served an apprenticeship at newspaper 
work. She was professor in the Agri- 
cultural College of Colorado when she 
decided to run for State School Commis- 
sioner. She was objected to by some 
people on the ground that she was too 
young, and that she had no husband. In 
time she hopes to overcome both these 
obstacles, as she did her opponent in the 
election.” 
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DISPARAGEMENT OF WOMEN IN 
LITERATURE. 





Early in the seventeenth century we 
find the author of that immortal little 
classic, the ‘‘Religio Medici,’’ out-Herod- 
ing Herod in his scorn of women. 
whole world,” says Sir Thomas Brown-, 
‘*was made for man, but the twelfth part 
of man for woman. Man is the whole 
world and the breath of God; woman the 
rib and crooked piece of man.’’ And 
George Herbert, genuine saint, high-bred 
gentlemen and enchanting poet, includes, 
about the same time, in his “Jacula 
Prudentum,” the disparaging aphorism: 
‘‘Words are women; deeds are men:” a 
saying, by the way, which has many 
variants in different writers and countries. 

Later in the century Otway makes one 
say in “The Orphan:” 

What mighty ills have not been done by 


woman ? 
Who was’t betrayed the Capital? A 


woman 

Who lost Mark Anthony the world? A 
woman! 

Who was the cause of a long ten years’ 


war, 
And laid at last old Troy in ashes? Wo- 
man! 
Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman! 
Pope’s epigrammatic sneers are almost 
too hackneyed to bear quotation, but two 
of them may be recalled: 
Men some to business, some to pleasure 


take, 
But every woman is at heart a rake. 


Woman's at best a contradiction still. 

Gay, in the ‘‘Beggar’s Opera,” runs him 

close: 

’Tis woman that seduces all mankind: 

By her we first were taught the wheedling 
arts. 

“Love me!” says Don Ferdinand in 
S heridan’s ‘‘Duenna,”’ ‘‘I don’t believe she 
ever did... . or is it that her sex never 
know their desires for an hour together?” 

“Sir,” remarked Dr. Johnson, with, as 
it seems to us to-day, a singular lapse of 
the penetrative insight characteristic of 
him, on hearing that Boswell had gone to 
‘ta meeting of the people called Quakers,”’ 
‘‘A woman preaching is like a dog’s walk- 
ing on his hind legs, It is not done well; 
but you are surprised to find it done at 
all.” At another time the sage thus de- 
livered himself in the presence of a com- 
pany, including several ladies: 

A lady will take Jonathan Wild as 
readily as St. Austin, if he has three- 
pence more; and what is worse, her par- 
ents will give her to him. Women have 
a perpetual envy of our vices; they are 
less vicious than we, not from choice, but 
because we restrict them; they are the 
slaves of order and fashion.”’ 

Among Byron’s gibes, one only need be 
given from “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers:” 

Believe a woman, or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that’s false, before 

You trust in critics. 

And one from Moore: 

Friend of my soul! this goblet sip, 
’T will chase that pensive tear: 
’Tis not so sweet as woman’s lip, 
But oh, ’tis more sincere. 
Like her delusive beam, 
’Twill steal away thy mind: 
But like affection’s dream 
It leaves no sting behind. 


” 


Scott was not freer from the prevalent 
disease than other people. A chance dip 
into the first of his novels that came to 
hand — ‘Kenilworth’? — resulted in the 
almost instantaneous discovery of the sub- 
joined passage. The speaker is Giles 
Gosling, the landlord of the Black Bear 
at Cumnor, a“good fellow,” and a man of 
probity and integrity. ‘Be not so rash, 
good sir,’’ he admonishes Tressilian, ‘‘and 
cast not yourself away because a woman 
—to be brief—is a woman, and changes 
her lovers like her suit of ribands, with 
no better reason than mere fantasy.” 

Hurrying on to our own day, we are, of 
course, overwhelmed by the mass of 
material at our disposal. Let us glance 
at two novelists only out of the modern 
throng, not because they are offenders 
more than others, but from simple mo- 
tives of convenience. Being a devoted 
admirer of what, for me, is perhaps the 
most delightful romance of our time, Mr. 
Blackmore's ‘‘Lorna Doone,”’ the book is 
often in my hand and in my thoughts. 
Unhappily, it is disfigured throughout by 
what I can only call an incessant series of 
backhanded blows aimed at women —little 
parenthetical, perfectly good -humored 
hits, which, however, do not hurt the less 
that they are delivered with no more 
malice than could lurk in the composition 
of honest, true-hearted, gigantic John 
Ridd. Turning to my ‘‘Lorna Doone” for 
the purpose of this essay, I remarked to a 
friend that I had very little doubt of find- 
ing a passage appropriate for quotation 
on the very first page my eye chanced to 
light upon. When, entirely at haphazard, 
it did light on the middle of the first page 
of the thirtieth chapter, I could not but 
feel that my quarrel with a favorite 
author had received fresh and rather 
striking justification. Here is the passage 
in question: 

‘*‘What are you doing here, Annie?” I 
enquired rather sternly. ... ‘Nothing 
at all,’’ said our Annie shortly. And in- 
deed it was truth enough for a woman. 


“The 


A very few other examples must suf- 

fice. 

Right glad they were to see us again— 
| [two horses] not for the pleasure of car- 
rying, but because a horse (like a woman) 
lacks, and is better without, self-reliance. 


It has always appeared to me that stern 
; and downright honesty upon money mat- 
| ters is a thing not understood of women, 
be they as good as good can be. 


But women, who are (beyond all doubt) 
the mothers of all mischief, also nurse 
that babe to sleep when he is too noisy. 


But when I told Lorna—whom I could 
trust in any matter of secrecy, as if she 
had never been a woman— 

“I do not understand,” I said, falling 
back with bewilderment: ‘all women are 
such liars,”’ 


Is it fanciful to suppose that the ever- 
recurring burden of scorn and dispraise 
of woman in this one book alone, how 
ever playful and paternally indulgent, may 
have had an appreciable effect in hinder- 
ing her moral and spiritual progress? Mr, 
Blackmore’s fascinating story, unsur- 
passed for poetry, purity, and quaint, 
romantic charm, has recently, I believe, 
gone into a forty-second edition. It has 
been calculated that it has had a circula- 
tion, in England alone, of about half a 
million copies, and when we add its 
American and colonial readers to its 
British ones, we are confronted with a 
goodly company indeed. Have no women 
and girls amongst them been pained 
and humiliated, damped in spirit, and 
numbed in effort by its attitude toward 
their sex? Have no men and boys been 
strengthened by it in their contempt for 
women—at least in their mental aloofness 
from them, and in their inveterate habit 
of regarding them as a separate, if not 
inferior race? 

Of this practice, women themselves are 
not infrequently guilty. It is infectious; 
itis inevitable; itis one of the accepted 
conventions of the literary art. We all do 
it, or we all have done it. I have not the 
slightest doubt that in the times of my 
ignorance I did it myself. Taking up the 
last woman’s book I have been reading, 
“Guenn,”’ by Blanche Willis Howard, I 
find the following: 


So madame, being granted wisdom be- 
yond most of her sex, deplored the situa- 
tion, but held her peace and went her 
way, never worrying or alienating Guenn 
with anxigus advice.” 

Enough, I trust, has been said, to de- 
monstrate the need for eradicating the 
habit—at least in so far as it has really 
dwindled to a meaningless survival—of 
disparaging women in literature. 

Where a writer’s genuine belief is in- 
volved; where he has honestly convinced 
himself of the inferiority and ineptitude 
of half the human race, and records his 
opinion advisedly, the case is altered, and 
we should be able to respect his sin- 
cerity, while we deprecate his error. But 
even such a writer would do well to re- 
flect that there are certain evils and 
misfortunes which are not soonest reme- 
died by forever calling attention to them; 
just as, in the sick room, we refrain from 
exhaustively discussing the patient's 
symptoms at the top of our voices, and 
do not risk further lowering of‘ his vi- 
tality by the disheartening spectacle of 
our long faces and ominous headshakes. 
Granting as much room for improvement 
as the veriest misogynist could insist upon, 
improvement in human character may 
always best be looked for where the 
spirits are sustained by the inspiration of 
others’ faith in us, and the nerves exhila- 
rated by an atmosphere of cheerfulness 
and hope. 

I respect these persons of whom I have 
heard, who, in reading standard works, or, 
for the matter of that, current literature, 
aloud in the family circle, are careful to 
omit all depreciatory references to the 
female sex, as a sex; regarding them as 
being demoralizing to boys and girls alike, 
and as little tolerable to-day as the oaths, 
the grossness, or the blasphemy of less 
enlightened ages. Such a practice might 
gain adherence among parents and teach- 
ers with infinite advantage to their 
charges; and many other methods of com- 
bating the evil will suggest themselves to 
those who appreciate its magnitude suf- 
ficiently to grapple with it seriously. 

And if the writers of novels and of 
belles lettres generally, and the feeders of 
the great daily, weekly, and monthly 
torrent of printed matter that furnishes 
us with so much delight, diversion, and 
information, would gradually, as their 
eyes become opened, break themselves of 
the conventional trick of decrying woman 
—as woman—a great forward step would 
surely be achieved in human happiness 
and welfare. 

Think for a moment of the place in our 
affections and in our homes occupied by 
one prominent paper alone—our leading 
comic paper. And think how different 
would have been the view taken in Eng. 
lish society at this moment of the woman 
of serious aims and high ideals, if she had 
ever for one instant been referred to in its 
pages otherwise than with derision. Its 
honorable traditions have been for gen- 








erations so sane, so generous, so catholic, 
so humane, that the humblest creature, it 
might be thought, would not look in vain 
for justice atits hands. Alas! the woman 
who loves knowledge, who loves wisdom, 
who loves her kind, and desires to take 
her humble share in the universal effort 
cf all good men to leave the world a little 
better than they find it, is perhaps the 
only sentient being for whom it has no 
mercy, but only the most poignant shafts 
of its satire, the keenest edge of its ridi- 
cule. Let her be as gentle and womanly 
as she will (and if she is worth anything 
at all, she does will); let her be the light 
of her home and the joy of the hearts 
nearest to her (if she is of the right tem- 
per, she will make it her primary aim to 
be both); let her be attractive and sweet 
and comely—nay, let her be beautiful—it 
is all one—in an organ which takes thought 
for the poor; which champions the down- 
trodden; which has always a tender word 
to spare for the sweated seamstress, a 
pitying one for the ‘thorse o’er-driven;”’ 
she sees herself mirrored as harsh and 
sour and prudish and physically repulsive 
—a gaunt, ill-dressed, sexless monster, 
pour rire. Here it is invariably our poor 
Sonya's ugly hat and unfashionable frock 
that are thrust into prominence, and never 
a glimpse do we catch of the soul in her 
eyes or the hunger in her heart or the 
power to add to the sum of human achieve- 
ment in her brain. Is it vain to point out 
that such a handling of the woman who 
has other interests than the study of 
fashion-plates and the interchange of 
‘feline amenities’’ is anachronistic as well 
as unjust? Is it useless to entreat from 
a journal which is a power in our midst, 
as well as a perennial pleasure, a tardy 
recognition of the difference between the 
real, salutary woman movement, and the 
froth and scum that gathered on the crest 
of that steadily advancing wave?—Mar- 
riage Questions in Modern Fiction, by 
Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 





WOMEN AND BOARDS OF TRADE. 

The Bedford Section Board of Trade, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is only four months old, 
but it has over eighty prominent Brooklyn 
men as members. They are now strug- 
gling with the question whether women 
should be admitted. The Brooklyn Jour- 
nal says: 


The fact that is causing the anti-femi- 
nine members a great deal of worry is 
that there is already one woman in 
the organization, and she is a charter 
member. This woman is Mrs. Perkins, 
the head of the firm of the Talbot Real 
Estate Company, of No. 1187 Fulton Street. 
Mrs. Perkins’s husband is also a member 
of the Board, and is, moreover, the secre- 
tary. 

The meeting last night was full of 
unique situations. The constitution al- 
lows the admission of women, but the 
antis wanted to amend it, excluding them. 
In such a case Mrs, Perkins would remain 
in the organization, knowing that her 
sex was discriminated against, while her 
very presence would be inconsistent with 
such an amendment tacked on to the con- 
stitution. 

The friends of Mrs. Perkins, including 
Mr. Perkins, showed up in great form, 
and the anti-woman delegation did not 
get an opportunity to put its amendment 
before the meeting. 

It is said that the president, E. A. Roby, 
is with the upholders of the Perkinses 
and the constitution, and with him on the 
women’s side there is little fear of the 
amendment being accepted. 

Mrs. Perkins was at the meeting, but 
she realized that silence was golden, and 
let her friends do most of the talking. 
She is about thirty years of age. Her 
real estate business is one of the largest 
in the Bedford section, and her business 
abilities are being shown in a quiet way 
while the amendment fight ison. There 
is but little doubt that ultimately the 
opposition to the admission of women to 
the Board will be completely crushed, and 
that other business women of the section 
will have their share in advancing its 
interests. 

The Bedford Board of Trade is being 
watched with interest by all the people of 
that wealthy section, and the plucky 
woman charter member has the sympathy 
of every admirer of the fair sex in the 
neighborhood. The enemies of the con- 
stitution have not finished their fight as 
yet; they are small in point of numbers, 
but they have succeeded in making a 
great noise. 


LUCKY RADCLIFFE. 





Radcliffe has been very fortunate in the 
matter of gifts this year, as was shown 
by announcements made by the president 
of the college, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, at the 
commencement exercises in Sanders Thea- 
tre. The largest gift was one of ten thou- 
sand dollars entirely without restriction, 
to be known as the Randall Fund. Miss 
Belinda L. Randall, who died last fall, 
left a large trust estate to be disposed of 
at the discretion of her trustees, who 
have decided to give the sum designated 
to Radcliffe. The funds of the college 
now yielding income amount in all to 
about $225,000. This is in addition to 
real estate owned by the corporation, 
which alone represents $135,000. Mr. 
Arthur T. Lyman has recently given to 


Radclitfe $5,000 to found the Ella Lowell 
Lyman scholarship in memory of his wife, 
who has always been deeply interested in 
education. Another gift is that of the 
Caroline I. Wilby prize fund of $2,500, 
founded by the pupils of Miss Wilby, who 
has recently died. Miss Wilby for many 
years did very noble work as a teacher, 
and the desire to keep her memory fresh 
in the minds of those interested in educa- 
tion induced some of her former pupils 
to create this fund, to be used annually as 
a “prize for original work by the most 
deserving scholar in any department.” 
Miss Olivia Y. Bowditch was the secretary 
of the committee in charge of the matter, 
and to her is largely due the credit for 
this handsome donation, which will prove 
a most inspiring incentive. The fund 
is under the control of the Radcliffe 
authorities. Miss Wilby’s school was 
one of Boston’s leading educational insti- 
tutions twenty-five years ago, and from 
this school the Saturday Morning Club, 
among the first of Boston’s women’s 
clubs, sprang. 





CO-EDUCATION AT BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


There were some bright features in con- 
nection with the 129th commencement of 
this oldest Baptist college in America. 
The enrollment, 914 students, was the 
largest in its history. The presence of 
159 women has resulted in nothing but 
good, and has discredited the augurs who 
prophesied calamities. Young men and 
women will meet whether we will or no; 
and where can they be more disillusion- 
ized, where can they gain a truer knowl- 
edge of each other’s real self, than in the 
recitation-room? The young man who 
has worshipped a sweet young thing in 
muslin, experiences a sensation no longer 
akin to idolatry when he witnesses her 
hopeless failures in scholarships, while 
the girl plainly dressed, possibly plain in 
feature, but lavishly endowed with brains, 
has all the success. 

As we think of the events which hap- 
pened at Cambridge University, England, 
a few weeks ago, of the overwhelming 
vote by which the women, who had com- 
pleted the prescribed course, were denied 
the degree which they had earned, of the 
insulting inscriptions and placards, of 
the hanging the women in effigy; and 
then as we see the women graduates of 
Brown University ascend the platform 
and receive their diplomas amid the 
enthusiastic applause of their fellow- 
students, and see them later seated at the 
commencement dinner, we have a right to 
American pride. The women of Rhode 
Island have recognized this new departure 
by erecting, ata cost of $35,000, a Women’s 
Building. 





MRS. BOOTH’S SUMMER CAMPAIGN. 


Mrs. Ballington Booth is carrying on an 
immense amount of work this summer. 
During the hot weather she will continue 
to help men and women who come to her 
for aid and advice; receive and write hun- 
dreds of letters weekly, and dictate as 
many more to two stenographers, whose 
pencils are always in rapid motion. 

Her weekly column in the Volunteers’ 
Gazette must be attended to; fathers and 
mothers who write to her about sons who 
have strayed from the path of rectitude 
must be listened to and comforted, and 
visits will be paid to the city courts, to 
lawyers and judicial officers in behalf of 
the friendless. 

She is to conduct many public meetings 
during this month, August and Septem- 
ber at Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Utica, 
Springfield, Mohonk, Rochester, Brooklyn 
and New York, and will lead several De- 
fenders’ meetings (the Defenders are the 
Volunteers’ auxiliaries), where she ex- 
pects to make many new friends for the 
movement. At the last Defenders’ meet- 
ing held she obtained seventy new De- 
fenders, who paid $5 each for the privilege 
of being enrolled, Recently she conducted 
a large meeting at the Charlestown State 
Prison, where members of the Volunteer 
Prison League—made up of converted 
men who owe their change of heart to her 
influence—were represented by telegrams 
and letters from Sing Sing, Auburn, Tren- 
ton, San Quentin, Dannemora and many 
other State prisons. 

The watering-places will hear a good 
deal about her chosen work this summer, 
as she has inaugurated a plan of cam- 
paign to be carried on at Asbury Park, 
Atlantic City, Saratoga and other places. 
Chautauqua and Mohonk, too, will be vis- 
ited, and her largest public meeting will 
take place to-day at Prohibition Park, 
Staten Island. 

Mrs. Booth sees a large field of usefulness 
for her women officers if they work with 
the churches and on the lines laid down 
by them, and so a new and important 
feature has been added to the movement; 
viz., a Volunteer branch of the Christian 
Endeavor Society. 

“No one who does not come in contact 
with Mrs. Booth in her work can imagine 
the way in which she is idolized and 





| seized as veritable ‘brands from the burn. 
‘ing’ and shown how to become true men 
and respected citizens,” said one of the 
Volunteers to a N. Y. Tribune reporter, 
‘From far and near they gathered last 
night to Hope Hall, the home she opened 
for them over a year ago, to tender 
reception to her and her little secretary- 
aide-de-camp, Captain Jennie V. Hughes 
who has been an untiring help to her over 
since the inauguration of her prison work, 
sixteen months ago. 

“The men, many of whom are now fill. 
ing lucrative and responsible positions, 
decorated the house with smilax and 
roses, and marched in a body over a mile 
and a half to meet her, and then cheer 
after cheer and cries of “God bless our 
friends!’’ echoed and re-echoed along the 
banks of the Hudson. Captain Hughes 
and ‘*Mother’’ Davis, who is in charge of 
the domestic part of the house, played 
musical selections, and then the boys 
prepared a lunch at which their friend 
was the honored guest, and during which 
she talked to them as a mother would to 
a lot of little children, and they, forget- 
ting everything but her presence, hung 
on her every word. She told them that 
she loved and trusted them, that it rested 
with them to make her work a success in 
the future, and that their faithfulness 
would mean much to the future occupants 
of Hope Hall.”’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
LETTERS FROM ARMENIA. By Professor J, 

Rendel Harris and Helen B. Harris, 

With map and illustrations. H. Flem- 

ing Revell Co. New York & Chicago, 

Price $1.25. 

Professor J. Rendel Harris, of Clare 
College, Cambridge, England, went to 
Armenia in the spring of 1896, remaining 
until autumn. His object was two-fold 
—to search for Syrian manuscripts, and 
to investigate the Armenian atrocities in 
behalf of the English Quakers, who wished 
to give their relief in the wisest way, and 
in the light of full knowledge. Professor 
Harris was accompanied by his wife, 
They visited Aintab, Ourfa, Mardin, 
Diarbekir, Harpoot, Malatia, Eghin, Arab- 
kir, etc.; in short, travelled through most 
of Turkey. They saw with their own 
eyes what had taken place and what was 
still going on. They talked with the 
American missionaries, and with the for- 
eign consuls, and gained full information. 
Their letters, sent at first only to a small 
circle of friends, became in so much de- 
mand that they have now been collected 
in book furm, Some of them were pub- 
lished in the Woman’s JouRNAL, as 
‘Letters from Two English Friends.” 

Far from finding the reports of the peo- 
ple’s sufferings exaggerated, they wrote 
home: ‘‘Things are far worse than we 
thought;’’ and again: ‘Let me say some- 
thing with regard to the statement in thy 
last letter that there are Friends who still 
talked of atrocities being ‘manufactured,’ 
and others who feared that what was con- 
tributed would go into Turkish hands. 
The first of these difficulties moves my 
indignation. Do they want me to bring 
home a collection of people with slashed 
heads and faces, and minus hands and 
ears? Or to dig up the burnt bones from 
the caves and trenches into which they 
have been thrown by the sackful? It can 
be done, I suppose; but I fail to see how 
it would add to the evidence of credible 
witnesses, including ourselves. The fact 
is that not one-half of the horrors of last 
winter has been told in Europe.” 

The book has great value, the high 
character and social position of its authors 
making them unimpeachable witnesses, 
while they were among the very few for- 
eigners allowed to travel in Turkey during 
those troublous times, and not restrained 
by diplomatic or business reasons from 
telling what they saw. 

The letters are enriched by interesting 
bits of antiquarian lore, and picturesque 
descriptions of scenery, and are full of 
touches of tender human interest. Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Harris pay high tribute to 
the work of the American missionaries. 
They say (p. 181): ‘*They soon found that 
no fresh organization was wanted: the 
Armenian question is an American one. 
The civilization of Asia Minor is Ameri- 
can; it is covered by a network of Ameri- 
can agencies; there are good colleges and 
schools, medical colleges, and schools for 
training preachers. The same thing is 
going on as in Bulgaria: the Americans 
are training the future rulers of the coun- 
try.”’ 

Note is also taken of the ability of the 
Armenians, ‘There is a good work to be 
done amongst these people; they are not 
savages, but the progressives of the East.” 
Professor and Mrs. Harris were repeatedly 
struck by their intellectual ability, their 
“great love of education,” their kindness 
and charity to one another, and a natural 
refinement that ‘‘tells of a high civiliza- 
tion somewhere in past history.’’ Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Harris bear the same 
testimony borne by all other impartial ob- 
servers to the chronic and ruinous mis- 
government of the country—a ‘continued 
reign of deceit and lies and oppression, 
never for a moment varied by the oppo- 
site.” This book is the most valuable 
contribution that has been made to the 
Armenian question for a long time. 

A. 8. B. 


Tue FAT OF THE LAND AND How T0 LIVE 


oN Ir. By Ellen Goodell Smith, M.D., 
Amherst, Mass. Carpenter & More- 
house. 1896. 


This is a treatise on vegetarianism. It 





reverenced by the men whom she has 


is also a practical cook-book, intended for 
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use among vegetarians. It is a combina- 
tion of theory and practice. Flesh food, 
in all its forms, is absolutely condemned. 
Milk, butter, and cheese are regarded as 
swarming with bacteria and often tainted 
with disease. Bread made with yeast is 
deteriorated by partial putrefaction, and 
if of white flour, is starvation diet. Tea, 
coffee, and chocolate are classed with 
alcoholic stimulants, tobacco, opium, and 
spices. With a truly hygienic diet it is 
said that the frightful waste and extrava- 
gance of our present system of food would 
give place tu economy and abundance, 
without doctors’, druggists’, or nurses’ 
fees; infant mortality would cease; vigor 
ous health and longevity would become 
the rule instead of the exception. 

Fruits, nuts, grains, roots, and vegeta- 
bles are regarded as our natural food, and 
this book gives practical directions for 
their preparation. The vegetable oils 
should be substituted for animal fats. 
Aerated bread made from the entire grain 
is advocated. Potatoes are not highly 
approved. Condiments and seasonings 
are deprecated. Salt destroys natural 
flavors and induces unnatural thirst. 
Puddings, pastries, and cakes are super- 
fluities, usually eaten when enough has 
already been consumed, Eggs should be 
used sparingly if at all, and reduced in 
quantity one half. Sugar also, which is 
habitually used in excess, should be grad- 
ually reduced by at least one third. 

Evidently the supply of various and 
nourishing food,after so radical a reforma 
tion, requires new and minute recipes 
for the preparation of the vegetarian diet, 
and this the present book aims to supply. 
Tne exclusion of meats and milk in all 
their forms, together with the absence of 
the usual hot drinks and desserts, de- 
mands ingenious and skilful manipula- 
tion of simple materials. Dr. Smith was 
a pupil of the celebrated Dr. Trall, of New 
York, forty years ago, and was for several 
years an inmate of his sanatarium. Her 
lifelong experience, therefore, makes her 
book specially valuable to all who desire 
to adopt a consistent vegetarianism. 
Evolution in human character and insti- 
tutions, it is affirmed, must be based upon 
evolution in diet, and this book deserves 
careful perusal and challenges experi- 
mental trial. Why not prove’the truth of 
its assertion that ‘ta purer table means a 
purer, whiter life for us all’’? ‘‘Make flesh- 
eating unpopular, and the idea that we 
must kill something that we may live 
would soon die out. This wide-spreading 
root of evil dead, its injurious accessories, 
including liquor, opium, tobacco, and all 
their kindred, would also disappear. 
Gilded palaces and dram-shops would dis- 
appear for want of victims. Acute ill- 
nesses and chronic ailments would no 
more require the services of physicians, 
and as diseases and accidents would di- 
minish, the scientific surgeon would find 
his occupation more than half gone.” 
Better still, in a community “correctly 
fed and properly nourished on the fat of 
the land,’’ instead of on the ‘‘corpses of 
our fellow-creatures,”’ ‘cruelty would die 
a natural death.”’ i. B. B. 


Women Wuo WIN, OR MAKING THINGS 
Harren. By William M. ‘Thayer. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1896. 


At a time when Mrs. Johnson publishes 
a volume depreciatory of her own sex, it 
is pleasant to notice this just and appre- 
ciative volume, giving brief biographies 
of fifteen eminent women. ‘They demon- 
strate that “there is no sex in souls, hence 
none in success. One soul with the same 
talents, force, and opportunities as another 
soul will make as many and great things 
happen, whether found in man or woman.” 
The author calls this a ‘‘match volume 
with that for ‘Men,’”’ and it is that surely 
—a match. Girls may enter the arena 
without fear or favor. No apologies or 
explanations are necessary. 

The biographies are studies of charac- 
ter and life-work. We have Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Author; Florence Night- 
ingale, Hospital Nurse; Dorothea Lynde 
Dix, Philanthropist; Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, Teacher and Writer; Frances 
Power Cobbe, Self-made Scholar; Mary 
Lyon, Educator; Mary Ashton Livermore, 
Orator; Jenny Lind, Singer-Artist; Louisa 
May Alcott, Story-Teller; Queen Victoria, 
Stateswoman; Mary Somerville, Astrono- 
mer; Lucy Stone, Woman’s Champion; 
Frances Elizabeth Willard, Reformer; 
Clara Harlow Barton, Red Cross Bearer; 
and Elizabeth Fry, Prisoner’s Friend. 

Mr. Thayer has the faculty of making 
his biographies both interesting and char- 
acteristic. He describes and does not 
eulogize. He makes his characters tell 
their own stories. We commend this 
book as a veritable gospel of woman’s 
rights, in which anecdotes and events 
make argument superfluous. It should 
be in the hands of every aspiring girl—a 
gospel of self-help and a record of achieve- 
ment. H. B. B. 


+> 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Woman’s National Keeley League will be 
held Aug. 24, 25, and 26, 1897, in Min- 
neapolis. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss Belle Kearney has gone to Alaska. 

Dr. Mary Walker is writing her auto- 
biography. 

The Buddhist nuns in Burmah have 
their heads completely shaved. 

The Woman’s Civic League of Cincin- 
nati has admitted men to membership. 

Australia has ruled out  barmaids. 
Those now in service may be registered 
and licensed, but no more can be engaged. 
But a landlord’s wife will be allowed in 
the bar. 

Instead of using the exhortation of the 
apostle ‘‘Help those women,” it should 
be, with their knack, nowadays, of making 
everything go, ‘Get those women to help 
you.’’—Boston Transcript. 

The widow of Charles Dickens the 
younger has been granted a small civil 
list pension, being in very straitened cir- 
cumstances. The same list includes 
Anthony Trollope’s widow. 

Governor Scofield, of Wisconsin, ap- 
pointed twelve delegates to the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections 
at Toronto, Canada, six of them being 
prominent women of the State. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer has been 
appointed president of a corporation of 
influential men and women who are deter- 
mined to build up Mrs. Alice Gordon Gu- 
lick’s International School for Girls in San 
Sebastian, Spain. 

The Liberty prohibition party of Ne- 
braska, at its recent State convention in 
Lincoln, adopted a resolution in favor of 
equal suffrage, and nominated Mrs, Clara 
A. Wilson for associate justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

A Cambridge woman provided a small 
boy with a sponge on one of the recent 
intensely hot days, and paid him to stay 
at a public watering trough and wet the 
tops of the heads of all the horses that 
stopped there. 

The women of Minnesota are protesting 
against the appointment of John Good- 
now, of Minneapolis, as consul-yeneral to 
Shanghai. Their objections are based on 
the character of the evidence in the divorce 
suit in which Mr. Goodnow was recently 
an unsuccessful defendant. Protests from 
the W. C. T. U.’s and Wuman’s Rescue 
Leagues of St. Paul and Minneapolis have 
been telegraphed to the President. 

The Food Fair to be held in Boston in 
October will have a practical housebold 
department from which any housekeeper 
visiting the Fair can get valuable hints. 
The management of this department has 
been offered to Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, one 
of the editors of the New England Farmer, 
vice-president of the New England Wom- 
en’s Press Association, and secretary of 
the Boston Business League. 

A dinner significant of the change in the 
position of women during the Victorian 
era is to be given at the Grafton Gallery, 
London, this month. The hostesses will 
be a hundred representative women, each 
of whom nominates a distinguished man as 
her guest. In the evening there is to be 
a soirée for distinguished guests who were 
not invited or did not wish to be invited 
to the feast. The names of Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, Lady Jeune, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward, and Ellen Terry appear among 
others on the committee. 

Dr. Mary L. Burnham, of Ellsworth, 
Me., will leave in a few weeks for the mis- 
sionary field in China. Miss Burnham is 
the first Ellsworth girl to receive the de- 
gree of M.D., having graduated with 
honors last year from the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia. For the past 
year she has been engaged at the New 
England Hospital in Boston in dispensary 
work. She will havecharge of a woman’s 
hospital recently built at Chinanfu. She 
goes to China under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 








PRACTISE ECONOMY 


In buying medicine as in other matters. 
It is economy to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
because there is more medicinal value in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla than in any other. 
Every bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla con- 
tains 100 doses and will average, taken 
aceording to directions, to last a month, 
while others last but a fortnight. 

Hoop’s PIs are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Easy and yet 
efficient. 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRHE 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be 
used except on prescriptions from repu- 
table physicians, as the damage they will 
do is tenfold to the good you can possi- 
bly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
be sure you get the genuine. Itis taken 
internally, and made in Teledo, O., by 
F, J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SHE LOVED THE LIGHT. 


In some parts of Missouri nothin, is 
commoner in out of the way places than 
a solitary ‘‘coal-shaft.’’ In one of these 
remote mines there was kept, a hundred 
feet below the surface, a little old mule, 
whose business it was to draw the loaded 
cars up the inclined plane to the foot of 
the shaft. 

Back and forth, back and forth she 
made her dismal journeys during working 
hours, and at night was left alone in a 
corner fitted up as a stable, to await in 
the silence and utter darkness the return 
of her human comrades. 

For five long years she had never 
breathed the upper air, or seen the light 
of day. She was a great pet with the 
miners, who used to bring her bunches of 
fresh grass in summer, or lumps of sugar 
and apples in winter. 

One night, when the mule was being 
unharnessed, some one proposed taking 
‘“Jinny’’ up in the cage. It was done; 
her tremors as the cage began to ascend 
were soothed by the assuring words and 
caresses of her companions, and soon she 
found herself restored to a mule’s natural 
privileges. 

The next morning, when the time came 
to go to work, “Jinny’’ positively refused 
to return, Neither persuasion nor threats 
could induced her to approach the shaft 
and step into the waiting cage. 

A council was held. The miners, 
touched by what the poor brute had suf- 
fered in her five years of isolation, and 
reproaching themselves that her imprison- 
ment had been so long, at length solved 
the problem by subscribing on the spot 
enough out of their scanty earnings to 
buy ‘“Jinny,’”’ and she was immediately 
loosed and ‘‘turned out to grass.” 

For years afterward she might have 
been seen nibbling the grass near the 
shaft, or sheltering herself behind a lib- 
eral haystack that somehow was always 
there for her. When working hours were 
over she was sure to be near the shaft, 
where she could mutely testify to her 
liberators, as they came up, that she was 
the happiest mule in Missouri. 


HUMOROUS. 


One of her little grandsons once asked 
Queen Victoria for a sovereign, and re- 
ceived instead a lecture against extrava- 
gance in the royal handwriting. The boy 
wrote in reply: ‘‘Dearest Grandmama, I 
received your letter, and hope you will 
not think I was disappointed because you 
could not send me any money. It was 
very kind of you to give me good advice. 
I sold your letter for £4 10s,”’ 


The young clergyman had consented at 
the last moment to act as substitute for 
the venerable man who was accustomed 
to go to the Bridewell Sunday morning 
and preach to the prisoners. ‘‘My 
friends,” said the embarrassed young 
man, as he rose up and faced the assem- 
bled ruffians and vagrants, ‘‘it rejoices 
my heart to see so many of you here this 
morning.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

They tell this story of Lord Rosebery, 
who is a very bad shot: Not long ago he 
was on the Scotch moors, and having un- 
successfully fired at a covey of birds that 
rose not more than twenty yards ahead, 
he exclaimed: “It is strange that none 
of them fell! I’m positive that some of 
them must have been struck!’ “I dinna 
doot,’”’ returned the keeper, with the 
usual freedom of his class, “that they 
were struck wi’ astonishment at gettin’ off 
sae easy !’"’—Outlook. 


A little Boston girl, only three years 
old, who had had no experience in the 
matter of broken limbs beyond that 
afforded by the casualties in her family of 
dolls, had the misfortune to fall and break 
her own arm, and as soon as she discov- 
ered what had happened to her, she cried 
out: “Oh, mamma, will it drop off?’ 
“No, darling,’’ the mother answered, ‘I 
will hold it so that it will not hurt you 
till the doctor comes, and he will fix it all 
right.’’ ‘*Well, mamma,” the little one 
said, pressing her lips together and trying 
to be brave, ‘‘do hold on tight, so that the 
sawdust won’t run out!’— Youth's Com- 
panion. 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
So 
' ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Pi/adel- 
phia Press. 

The yom are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 

of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Liésignan. 
_ Ihave read some ot the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
ee is very faithful.—Dr. M.S. Gabriel, editor of 
‘Haik. 


We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are gratetul for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 

n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Zos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poenis from the literary 
— of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
ctal. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itisareal service to let Americans and 
Englishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—Az?. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Soston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unempacted beau- 
ties. ... Itis apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘he lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great aymeathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. ‘The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Lilian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. ‘Ihey show 

orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 

worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people cages of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Prances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, zs increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—J. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘*Beautiful!”’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature. . .. he work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Method:st. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Camébridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their umagery. ‘ We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poome, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—CAristian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “Il spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems grpropeing the hopes, fears, sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it toa wide and sympa 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and auiering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such,as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting. —Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meetin 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 








LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain Molly A Love Story 
By Mary A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” ‘“‘lhat Wife of Mine” etc. loth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apams Author of “Chapters from 
pane, Austen” “Presumption of Sex’ etc. New 
dition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By ( urtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean” 

“Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A_Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KaATHOLIKOs, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 
A comp!ete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the ohn cleat’ 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form of a 
charming story 
It is Possible A Story of Life 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 
‘**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story’’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
a pees, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 
a | James R. Cocker, M.D., author of “Blind 
— of the Blind’ Seventh Thousand Cloth 
1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “*The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.50 
Maria Pitchell 
Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 
The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
_ Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 
The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 
The Patriotic Series 
25 Titles Each Volumecompletein Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 
‘The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 
Choice Stories of Adventure 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 
A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 
Send for our new lists containing titles of 
above four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Woman’s Column. 


A paper devoted to women’s interests, and e8- 
pecially to their right of suffrage. Edited at 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. Published weekly. Price, 50 cts. 
a year. 














“It isa gem.” —Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


“This admirable little paper gives in small com- 
pass the news of the movement all over the world, 
together with many valuable articles andarguments. 
It contains poems and dialogues suitable for recita- 
tion at entertainments re by Political Equality 
Clubs, and will be found a valuable help in meoplag 
up the interest of the meetings.”"—MMrs. Zerelda G. 

‘allace. 


“It is the best condensation of the argument for 
woman’s enfranchisement, the method by which that 
argument is enforced, and the news of the movement 
that we have anywhere. Our women cannot do better 
than subscribe for it, and clip items from its bright 
paragraphs for the local press. Also, ‘line it out’ to 
the unconvinced and gainsaying, for its temper Is as 
excellent as its information is valuable.”—/rances 
E. Willard. 


A Cash Commission Paid to Agents on New 
Subscribers. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened goth month, th, “—- Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nosth Fesneyivenio Bt, 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd, 189, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Piice, post paid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper My oye from 
the t-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomAn’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





THE GOSPEL OF CO-OPERATION. 


It is fifty years this summer since Lucy 
Stone, graduating at Oberlin College in 
the class of 1847, made her first woman’s 
rights lecture in her brother’s Congrega- 
tional church at Gardner, and gave public 
impulse to the movement for the equality 
of women. The progress since made in 
the social, educational, industrial, legal, 
political, and religious advancement of 
women has been the most remarkable and 
beneficent ethical achievement of the 
nineteenth century. It has effected a 
reformation and a revolution in the status 
of women, and has changed and uplifted 
the moral consciousness of mankind. 

Much has indeed been accomplished, 
especially in English-speaking countries, 
but much yet remains todo. And, in the 
light of experience, the work can be 
accelerated by a fuller comprehension of 
the obstacles to be overcome. The main 
obstacle is a misconception by the public 
of the nature of the woman suffrage move- 
ment. It is generally regarded and spoken 
of as a woman’s movement, as though it 
directly concerned women only, whereas 
the interests of the sexes are identical, 
and the object of the movement is essen- 
tially one of codperation. Here has been, 
it seems to me, the greatest weakness of 
the agitation. It has been too exclusively 
conducted by women. Men have not been 
sufficiently conspicuous in its advocacy. 
Only a few years ago, I met an intelligent 
man in front of Park Street Church, where 
a woman suffrage convention was in pro- 
gress. He was reading with interest on 
the placard the names of some eminent 
speakers. ‘‘Are men admitted to these 
meetings?’’ he asked. I assured him 
that they were not only admitted, but 
welcomed; that it was not designed to be 
a women’s meeting any more than a men’s 
meeting. We entered together. There 
were half a dozen women but no men on 
the platform, and an audience almost 
wholly composed «f women. 

This lack of active coéperation on the 
part of men is one of the weaknesses of 
our cause, and especially so on the politi- 
cal side. Women are not wholly to blame 
for this. The American Woman Suffrage 
Association, ever since its organization in 
1869, with its auxiliary State societies, has 
been partly officered by women. Its first 
president was Henry Ward Beecher; its 
last was William Dudley Foulke. The 
fact remains, however, that the movement 
is deficient in active male supporters. 
This may be inevitable. In other reform 
movements as well as this a majority of 
the active promoters appear to be women; 
but every effort should be made to coun- 
teract this tendency. We hope the dis- 
parity will gradually disappear. In Great 
Britain, men have taken a much more 
active part, and apparently with advan- 
tage. However this may be, let it never 
be forgotten that the watchword of the 
woman suffrage movement is, ‘‘Codpera- 
tion, not conflict, between women and 
men.”’ In this sign we conquer. 

H. B. B. 


DR. DYKE ON THE HOME. 





At Greenacre, Dr. Dyke spoke on July 
9,on the Home. He said in part : 


The home deserves scientific attention. 
It is not only deserving of it, but getting 
it. A new movement towards the home 
has already begun. Extreme individual- 
ism is fast working out its own disproof. 
Beginning with French pre-revolutionary 
thinkers, the great movement has well- 
nigh run its course. To be sure, divorces 
are still on the increase all over the civi- 
lized world, and divorce is the dissolution 
of the family ; it is surgery, not medicine, 
applied to the home. To be sure, there is 
a decline in the marriage-rate and the 
birth-rate. To be sure, the increase of 
boarding-houses, hotels, tenement-houses, 
is an unfavorable symptom. The great 
amount of travelling now involved in all 
business is also a most unfortunate cir- 
cumstance. The development of public 
schools and Sunday schools in this century 
has taken education, for better, for worse, 
out of the home. First of all, however, 





attention has been called to the evils af- 
fecting home life. Diagnosis is the first 
step tocure. Twenty years ago there ex- 
isted no book in the English language on 
the “family” proper. No institution had 
a course of lectures on the “family.” 
The laws of Church and State in the mat- 
ter of marriage and divorce paid no heed 
to the family, only to the individuals 

The Christian fathers never consider 
chastity, for instance, as affecting social 
institutions, but as a matter of private 
morals. Polygamy itself in our country 
was discussed from the individual, not the 
family, point of view. The family is in- 
deed a new subject. The new era is 
marked by Sir Henry Maine’s ‘‘Ancient 
Law,” a masterly study of social institu- 
tions; by Darwin and Spencer; the doc- 
trine of evolution, and with it the quick- 
ened sense of relationship. Hermann 
Lotze’s doctrine is that the individual, so 
called, is a pure abstraction. Society 
makes the individual quite as much as the 
individual makes society. We do not 
speak any more of rights, but of respond- 
ing to relations; we do not ask for liberty, 
but freedom to serve. Egoism and altru- 
ism are alike obsolescent. Altruism is 
only alter-egoism, after all. We are to 
pitch our tent a day’s march forward. 
What we want is to lose sight of egos, 
mine and thine alike, and consider the 
organism and the members. 

Dr. Dyke deprecated all agitation for 
a constitutional amendment on marriage 
as chimerical and unpractical. Commis- 
sions on uniform legislation existed, After 
a survey of other countries and their 
methods, he ended by saying that what 
was needed was not so much better stat- 
utes, as the stricter and nobler adminis- 
tration of them. Germany was first in 
theory. She recognized a‘'Familienrecht,”’ 
yet it would be dangerous to say that she 
is first in practice. 

In conclusion, the lecturer stated his 
practical suggestions. More teaching in 
colleges and universities on social science, 
with the family viewed as its basis; socio- 
logy, as a branch of study in women’s 
colleges and schools; study of foods and 
sanitation—domestic science in a word— 
for the home is the body, the family its 
soul; parents’ associations to codperate 
with teachers; methods for continually 
acquainting the parents with what is be- 
ing done in school, so as to assist in this 
codperation; the creation of home depart- 
ments in Sunday schools; abandoning 
almshouses for poor children, and public 
institutions, to tind homes for them in- 
stead ; to teach self-help and home-making; 
not to give such assistance as pauperizes 
or disrupts families; last of all, in dealing 
with the liquor question, not only choose 
a motto for the home, but work for the 
home, so that the saloon will cease to be 
the attractfon it inevitably is under pres- 
ent circumstances, . 

Dr. Dyke, in his excellent remarks, 
omitted to mention the great under- 
lying cause of domestic unhappiness, 
which is the legal conception and defini- 
tion of marriage as the relation of a supe- 
rior and a dependent, instead of a noble 
and permanent partnership of equals with 
reciprocal rights and duties. 

In recognition of the individuality and 
equality of the wife lies the only hope of 
future domestic happiness. Contrast 
Wyoming, with its reduced and ever- 
diminishing ratio of divorces, and Mas- 
sachusetts, with its increased and ever- 
increasing ratio. The moral is simple and 
evident. In marriage, as eisewhere, Kos- 
suth’s maxim holds: ‘Justice always 
satisfies.”’ H. B. B. 
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WHY NOT CONTENT? 


Ellen Coit Elliott, in the July Popular 
Science Monthly, in an article entitled, 
“Let Us Therewith be Content,’ makes 
a statement of the attitude of the women 
opposed to suffrage, and gives an explana- 
tion of that illogical and irrational phenom- 
enon—an intelligent, public-spirited wom- 
an who insists that she is unwilling to be 
allowed the sacred privilege of helping to 
determine by her vote the management 
of her own affairs and those of her 
country. 

It is unfortunate that the writer has 
allowed her prejudice against woman 
suffragists to do them, throughout the 
article, great though possibly uninten- 
tional injustice. In the opening para- 
graph, she says: ‘‘Aspersed to their faces 
from the rostrum as masculine creatures 
of unfathomable iniquity, men return only 
a deprecating smile.”’ Now, after an in- 
timate acquaintance with the woman 
suffrage movement for fifty years, I have 
never heard such a sentiment expressed 
from the rostrum or anywhere else. A 
search of all the addresses ever made by 
women since the beginning of the woman’s 
rights movement would not furnish a 
paratiel to the slurs upon women quoted 
in another column this week. 

Again, Miss (or Mrs.) Elliott assumes, 
throughout her article, that women alone 
are suffragists. She seems unaware 
that from Plato to John Stuart Mill, and 
from the framers of the Constitutions of 
New Jersey and Massachusetts to states- 
men of the present day, many of our most 
illustrious political thinkers and leaders 
have urged the extension of suffrage to 
women. 

This misconception of the character 
and purpose of the woman suffrage move- 
ment seriously diminishes the value of 
the article. But it gives a very clear and 
instructive explanation of the melancholy 





fact that ‘masses of these shackled citi- 
zens show an unalterable apathy towards 
the injustice they are suffering, and in- 
difference to the hands reached out to 
help them.’’ How to overcome this apathy 
and alter this indifference is the question 
for suffragists. And we find in this article 
valuable information and suggestion. 

We must enlist the wives and mothers 
in our movement by showing them that 
their special life-work—the rearing of 
children into useful and happy men and 
women—will be promoted by their having 
and exercising the suffrage. ‘‘For the 
sake of God and home and native land,”’ 
women must be represented in Govern- 
ment. When they come to know this, 
they will never again say: “Let us be 
content to vemain political nonentities.”’ 

H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND DEMOCRACY. 


Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson alleges 
that woman suffrage would be undemo- 
cratic. She says: 

The fundamental principles of our gov- 
ernment are more opposed to the exercise 
of suffrage by women than are those of 
monarchies. 

“The fundamental principles of our 
government” are constantly quoted and 
emphasized at equal rights meetings: 
“Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; ‘‘All 
political power inheres in the people;’ 
“Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.’’ The remonstrants, on the con- 
trary, are continually urging that these 
time-honored statements of fundamental 
principles are not true, or that they are 
to be understood only in a Pickwickian 
sense. As Hon. Geo, F. Hoar said years 
ago: 

We have driven our leading opponents 
from one position to another, until there 
is not a thoughtful opponent of woman 
suffrage now to be found who is not 
obliged to deny the principles laid down 
in the Declaration of Independence. 

The exclusion of half the sane, adult, 
law-abiding citizens of a country from 
suffrage is clearly out of accord with demo- 
cratic principles. But democratic prin- 
ciples are one thing, and democratic 
practice isanother. The practice, in most 
of the few republics of the world, is still 
to exclude women, though with a growing 
tendency to admit them. 

Mrs. Johnson goes into a vast amount 
of needless and often inaccurate historical 
detail to prove the well-known fact that 
under monarchy and aristocracy a few 
women had more political power than the 
great body of women have in most repub- 
lics. Suffragists have often called atten- 
tion to this anomaly. Henry Ward 
Beecher said in 1360: 

For ages, woman has been advanced to 
honor, influence, office, and the highest 
public trusts, if she will accept them in 
aristocratic forms, She may be an abbess, 
a countess, a queen. To-day, the proud- 
est throne on the globe is honored by a 
woman. No person is shocked that she 
is at the head of empire. It is only woman 
without a title that must have no privi- 
leges. With a crown on her brow, she 
may enter parliaments, and govern em- 
pires. With only her own simple per- 
sonal virtues, she may not lift up her hand 
to cast a vote. Now, asa Christian demo- 
crat, I assert for her every right and every 
privilege that aristocracy accords her, 
That which is good enough for a queen is 
not too good for my wife. That which 
is noble in a duchess is honorable in my 
daughter. 

When the powers of the privileged 
classes were abolished, the powers that 
women of rank or wealth had possessed, 
not as women but as members of the 
privileged classes, disappeared. But 
while the first effect of the growth of 
democracy was to wipe out the political 
rights of the few women who had had 
any, the progress of democracy is steadily 
in the direction of advancing all women 
to the same political rights now enjoyed 
by all men. 

Since Mr. Beecher spoke the words 
above quoted, democracy has made gigan- 
tic strides both in England and her colo- 
nies, and in the United States. During 
the same time, and in the same countries, 
there has been a wide extension of the 
political rights of women. This dis- 
proves the theory, sufficiently absurd 
upon its face, that the two movements 
are mutually incompatible. 

Mrs. Johnson says that ‘both aristo- 
cratic and anarchistic movements” are 
‘more favorable than liberalism to wom- 
an suffrage aspirations.”” No anarchist 
believes in suffrage for women, because 
no anarchist believes in suffrage for any- 
body. The essence of anarchistic doc- 
trine is that the majority has no right to 
control the minority. As for liberalism, 
Mrs. Johnson, as usual, draws her conclu- 
sions from erroneous data. She says of 
the recent vote on woman suffrage in the 
House of Commons: “It served to empha- 
size the fact that the Liberals are opposed 
to any advance in this direction.’’ Buta 
majority of the Liberals who voted on 
the bill voted for it. A London daily 
paper opposed to equal rights for women 





called attention dolefully to the fact that 
not only was the vote cast in the aggre- 
gate by the House of Commons in favor 
of woman suffrage, but that the vote cast 
by each party and each faction of a party 
inthe House, when analyzed separately, 
was also found to have given a majority 
for the women. It is also worth noting 
that the Women’s National Liberal Fed- 
eration, including the many thousand 
Englishwomen who are actively affiliated 
with the Liberal party, adopted a woman 
suffrage resolution at its annual meeting 
last year, by a unanimous vote. 

There is something oddly incongruous 
in the ‘‘antis’’ denouncing equal suffrage 
as undemocratic. In both Massachusetts 
and New York, the ‘anti’? movement is 
officered and conducted chiefly by a few 
rich society women who are wholly out of 
sympathy with democratic ideas. Their 
writings are so strongly imbued with this 
aristocratic and anti-popular spirit that 
John Graham Brooks says, after a careful 
study of their literature, that three-fourths 
of their so-called arguments against wo- 
man suffrage are really arguments against 
democracy. 

A laughable fatality seem to pursue 
the opponents of equal suffrage, and to 
impel each of them to use the most inap- 
propriate objection possible. The repre- 
sentatives of the liquor interest express 
tender solicitude lest woman suffrage 
should injure the happiness of the home. 
When a reporter a few years ago inter- 
viewed forty members of Congress, in- 
cluding the now notorious Col. Brecken- 
ridge, to learn their views on woman suf- 
frage, Breckenridge said he was unalter- 
ably opposed to it because ‘it would 
impair the present relations between 
husband and wife.”’ And now the fol- 
lowers of Mrs. Pruyn and Mrs. Henry 
Whitney object to it on the ground that 
it is undemocratic! It recalls the old 
story of a conversation held in London 
when the rumor of a French invasion had 
thrown the whole community into excite- 
ment. A man imprisoned for debt was 
talking through the bars with a street 
beggar and a drunken soldier. “If the 
French effect a landing on British soil, 
what will become of our liberties?’ cried 
the imprisoned debtor. ‘Yes, and of our 
property?’ echoed the tattered beggar. 
“Oh, d—n our liberty and our property!’’ 
vociferated the drunken soldier, ‘*what 
will become of our religion?” A. 8s. B. 
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PROGRESS IN KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 

The steady growth of the kindergarten 
in this country is bringing with it the 
maturing fruits of experience in a more 
thorough, practical, and philosophical 
training of kindergartners. Training 
schools everywhere are striving for the 
best methods, not only for training in 
Froebel’s philosophy and system of child 
guidance, but for the personal culture of 
the kindergartner, and in its practical 
application to the immediate work with 
little children in the kindergarten. What- 
ever of intellectual knowledge the “Gifts 
and Occupations of the Kindergarten’’ 
calls for, the department of “Songs and 
Games” demands peculiar range of per- 
sonal cultivation, not generally appre- 
ciated. 

Efforts have been made in various 
ways to secure for the kindergartners, 
while in training, the unity of personal 
development which everywhere is the 
key-note of Froebel’s teaching. But these 
efforts have, as yet, met with but faint 
success, for the reaaon that very few per- 
sons are to be found who, grasping the 
spirit and philosophy of Froebel’s teach- 
ing, possess at the same time the ability 
to apply practically the various depart- 
ments of training to the work of the 
kindergarten. 

This work calls for a specialist, who has 
had large experience in the training of 
kindergartners and of little children of all 
grades and capacities; one who is a skilled 
trainer of the body and of the voice, and 
is master of the art of speech; who is a 
reliable exponent of the laws and princi- 
ples of dramatic expression; who has 
studied thoroughly the literature of 
Froebel’s system; and who is in full sym- 
pathy with the philosophy of his ‘Peda- 
gogics” and ‘Mother Play.’’ To find one 
who combines, in training, experience, and 
special adaptability, these resources, is 
not an ordinary matter. But time, expe- 
rience, and years of earnest work, coupled 
with a devout appreciation of all that 
relates to the kindergarten, in its best 
sense, has produced a unique specialist 
in this line of work. A graduate of the 
Boston University School of Oratory 
under the late distinguished Lewis B. 
Monroe, a special student of the phil- 
osophy of Delsarte with Rev. Wm. R. 
Alger and other distinguished teachers, 
a careful, practical investigator of the 
many and various systems of physical 
culture and education, and a close ob- 
server of and worker in the kindergarten 
training-classes of Cincinnati for many 
years, while conducting one of the best 








known schools of elocution in the West 
Mrs. Katharine Westendorf has at last 
developed a department of training-class 
work, that will be eagerly welcomed by 
all wide-awake training schools in the 
country. Her course of lessons embodies 
all the fundamental principles and practi- 
cal application of her method, and wag 
given in the winter to the Philadelphia 
Branch of the International Kindergarten 
Union, over two hundred teachers par- 
ticipating in the course. All testified to 
its intrinsic, practical value in the train. 
ing of kindergartners. 

The physical exercises are all arranged 
in conformity with physiological laws and 
principles, and their practical application 
to ‘‘Movement Games” of whatever order, 
The laws of motion, as well as their edu- 
cational and expressional significance, 
are kept strictly in view. Froebel’s theory 
of language development, as well as the 
use and power of the voice in child-train- 
ing, are embodied in the course and its 
application in the songs and stories of the 
kindergarten. 

The analogies of Froebel’s “Symbolic 
Education” are maintained in the study 
of gestures as applied in the kindergarten, 
It was the unqualified testimony of the 
Philadelphia class, and especially of the 
prominent leaders, that nothing had ever 
been given them which embodied in go 
condensed yet so comprehensive a man- 
ner, the very kind of training they re- 
garded as essential and invaluable to every 
training class. If such proved to be the 
case there, there should be secured also 
to the general training of the kinder- 
gartners of the country a unified system, 
such as is greatly needed for the more 
consistent standard of the work in the 
songs and games throughout the country, 
Mrs. Westendorf of Cincinnati has not 
only discovered the key to this department 
of training for kindergartners, but her 
far-reaching powers have enabled her to 
correlate and coérdinate this part of the 
kindergarten into a _ beautiful unified 
whole. Assuch, it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to practical work, and will take its 
place side by side with the latest develop- 
ment of education in these lines. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 


A contribution for next December's 
Suffrage Bazar has arrived from distant 
Arizona, Dr. Helen J. Underwood writes 
from Fort Thomas to the junior editor: 

**In the far-away foot hills of the Graham 
Mountains of Arizona the Suffrage Bazar 
Notes have been read and taken to heart. 
In trying to find something to help a little, 
I have not been able to think of anything 
better than a few skeletonized prickly- 
pear cactus leaves, which can be sent by 
mail. In California, where I presented 
similar ones to a church fair, they were 
highly prized and eagerly sought for, and 
added to the treasury of the church, and 
I trust that these may do as well for your 
next December Bazar. My uncle, Dr. R. 
B. Tripp, and I skeletonized these, and 
send them now, thus early, because we are 
about to leave Arizona. If there is to be 
a Lucy Stone table, please let these be 
placed there, as I wish to have them 
accepted as a tribute to my prized per- 
sonal friend, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
and to the memory of John Campbell. 
The other two, please accept in memory 
of your noble mother, and to your good 
father, who are my friends on the broad 
plane of human sympathy.” 





---— 


TO HONOR MOTHER BICKERDYKE. 

Kansas will celebrate July 19 in honor 
of Mother Bickerdyke, Old soldiers com- 
memorate the day not only for her noble 
devotion to them during the war, but for 
her untiring efforts to establish homes for 
veterans. The following is condensed 
from the Kansas City Times : 

“By what authority are you here 
asked a gruff young officer of a woman on 
the battle-tield at the capture of Fort Don- 
elson, Feb. 15, 1862. 

“By the authority of one who is higher 
in command than you,’ said Mary A. 
Bickerdyke, pointiag her finger to heaven. 

In the heroism of the war no one stands 
higher in the hearts and minds of the 
veterans than she. Great generals have 
their statues in marble, and _ soldiers 
their statues in brass, because they 
faced death. But the women of the war 
who prevented death, as well as faced it, 
must be contented with an enshrinement 
of their heroism in the hearts of the 
American people. In the annals of the 
great conflict no woman rendered greater 
service to dying and suffering humanity 
than ‘‘Mother’ Bickerdyke, of Salina, 
Kan., whose 80th birthday will be cele- 
brated by all the old soldiers of that State 
on the 19th. 

By common consent she is called 
‘‘mother,” and no one outside the natural 
ties of relationship better deserves that 
name. She started in at Cairo, Ill., at 
the beginning of the war, and followed the 
armies through Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, the 
Carolinas and Georgia to Atlanta, and 
then to Washington, where the grand re- 
view took place. 

Clad in simple garb and Quaker bonnet, 
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she walked through a thousand miles of 
human blood, devastation and material 
ruin. She did not cease to be the mother 
of the soldiers when peace was declared; 
she continues to exercise parental love 
toward them to this day. 

With lantern in hand, she waded through 
mortality, fearful in its extent,at Donelson, 
Pittsburg Landing, Shiloh, Corinth, Mem- 
phis, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, Resaca and 
other fields of carnage; picked out the 
wounded from the dead, and ministered 
to their wants. 

She bearded stubborn commanders, 
leaded with mean and stingy quarter- 
masters, defied incompetent or dishonest 
surgeons, and coaxed sentries to let her 
through the picket lines to perform her 
works of charity. 

She dressed the daring and gallant Mc- 
Pherson’s body for burial, and at other 
times braved the stern presidents of 
courts martial to plead for the life of some 
mother’s son. She faced the smallpox 
and the deadly typhus, against the earnest 
persuasion of her friends. 

At one time she drove an ambulance in 
the battle-field through such a flood from 
unprecedented rains that she witnessed 
the horrible sight of limbs and arms of 
soldiers being washed away through gul- 
lies of blood and mud-stained water. At 
another time she flagged a river boat and 
insisted on its landing to take a consign- 
ment of necessaries to a hospital that 
needed them. 

Mrs. Bickerdyke was as just as she was 
charitable. At one time she established a 
hospital in the deserted Southern palace 
of the great leader of secession, John C. 
Calhoun, and her first order was to have 
all the family plate, jewelry and other 
valuables locked up in the basement to 
protect them from thieves. She also pro- 
tected the statuary, fountains and other 
park ornamentation from vandals. The 
daughter of Calhoun ventured from her 
sequestration one day and went to the 
home so dear to her to plead with those 
in charge of it to protect it. This lady of 
fine blood and pride was actually hungry. 
Mrs. Bickerdyke, with her keen eye, saw 
it, and insisted on the young woman hav- 
ing breakfast with her, and treated her 
with the utmost tenderness. When break- 
fast was over Mrs. Bickerdyke showed her 
what precautions she had taken to pro- 
tect her father’s property. The young 
lady could not control her tears, and wept 
for gratitude. 

Mrs. Bickerdyke not only looked after 
the sick and wounded, but she established 
laundries, and had negroes wash as many 
as 2,500 shirts a day, and other garments 
proportionately. 

After the war she returned to her home 
at Springfield, Ill., and then went to 
Chicago, where she took charge of a home 
for the friendless. There she saw so many 
distressed old soldiers that she conceived 
the idea of geiting homes for them in 
Kansas, then a young, unsettled State. She 
gave her personal note to a Chicago banker 


for $10,000 with which to start the move-- 


ment and secure free transportation for 
such old soldier colonists as enlisted in 
her enterprise. The colony was started 
near Salina with fifty veterans, and was 
the nucleus of large colonies which made 
Kansas one of the banner old-soldier States 
of the Union. 

In 1867 she moved to Salina herself and 
opened an hotel. Here she continued to 
show herself a woman of strong character 
and great energy. One time a band of 
traders came along, saying they were 
going among the Indians. They left 
their watches and other valuables in 
her safe until their return. These traders 
took whisky among the Indians, which 
made them drunk and resulted in an out- 
break. In the raid that followed, forty 
settlers were killed, and great alarm pre- 
vailed all through Central Kansas. Gov- 
ernor Crawford organized volunteer com- 
panies to codperate with the United States 
troops at Fort Hacker. When the traders 
returned to Mrs. Bickerdyke’s hotel for 
their valuables, they were in a great 
hurry to get out of the country. She 
pretended that the lock of her safe re- 
fused to open, and sent word to the local 
United States officer, and when he had 
all of them under arrest for taking whisky 
to the Indians, the safe opened as if by 
magic. 

In 1874, Mrs. Bickerdyke made herself 
80 useful to the grasshopper sufferers that 
the Legislature of Kansas passed a resolu- 
tion thanking her. 

General Sherman when in command at 
Fort Riley was a firm friend of every en- 
terprise undertaken by Mrs. Bickerdyke 
in the interest of old soldiers, and many 
were the veterans who got a condemned 
horse or mule from the fort at a small 
cost. In fact, it is said that when a 
worthy farmer needed a horse badly, 
General Sherman would have one con- 
demned on purpose for him. 

Mrs. Bickerdyke descended from peo- 
ple who have left their impress on Ameri- 
can history. Her maternal great-grand- 
father was a passenger in the Mayflower. 
The ancestor was Thomas Rogers, a man 
of fame in the primitive colony. He was 
a strict believer in the stocks and whip- 
ping post as a means of cultivating the 
virtues, and yet some exceedingly gener- 
ous things are recorded of him. In old 
England he must have been a man of 
rural gentility, for he brought with him a 
humber of spoons and other silverware. 
Mrs. Bickerdyke has some of those spoons 
now in her possession, and would have 
had more of the valuables descended from 
him but for the Chicago fire. They had 
been placed in a vault in that city for 
safety. 

Her paternal ancestors came also from 
England and landed in New Jersey two 
centuries ago. Their name was Ball. One 
of the three brothers went to Virginia. 
His daughter was beautiful Mary Ball, 
the second wife of Augustine Washington, 
and the mother of the illustrious George. 

he younger uncle of Mary Ball was 
David, the great-great-grandfather of Mrs. 





Bickerdyke. Three of the sons of David 
Ball were with Washington in the War of 
the Revolution. One of them was Timo- 
thy Ball, the great-grandfather of Mrs. 
Bickerdyke. Her mother’s father, John 
Rogers, was also a Revolutionary soldier. 
He went barefoot into the battle of 
Bunker Hill, when only sixteen years of 
age. He served the entire seven years, 
and when Washington made his passage 
across the Delaware, John Rogers was one 
of the boys who kept the fires burning 
brightly on the shore. The beautiful 
Martha Washington with her own hands 
knit him a pair of socks. The Rogers 
family had eight representatives in the 
battle of Lundy’s Lane. In 1824, John 
Rogers, who then lived in Ohio, rode his 
famous black horse to Washington, when 
Lafayette was the guest of the nation, 
and was recognized and warmly greeted 
by him. In 1802, David Ball, son of Timo- 
thy, went to Ohio and bought 1,000 
acres of land for three shillings an acre. 
Hiram, Cyrus, Zenas, and Timothy Ball 
settled on this land, and were Presby- 
terians of virtue and generosity. Among 
their descendants are fifteen clergymen, 
every one noted for thecharacter that dis- 
tinguished their ancestry. 

Mrs. Bickerdyke, the daughter of Hiram 
Ball, was born in Knox County, near 
Mount Vernon, July 19, 1817. Her mother 
died when she was seventeen months old. 
She spent her childhood with her grand- 
parents, and was taught by them those 
domestic arts that fitted her so admirably 
for her future life. She still retains some 
of the linen made with her own hands 
seventy years ago. At sixteen she went 
through Oberlin College, working for 
her board while she acquired education. 
At thirty she married Robert Bickerdyke, 
Bishop Mclivaine, of Cincinnati, perform- 
ing the ceremony. He was a Yorkshire 
man, a widower, with several children, a 
machinist, and a musician of some note. 
Her union with Mr. Bickerdyke resulted 
in two sons. James, with whom she lives, 
is one of the leading educators in Kansas, 
now filling a chair in the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Salina. Her other son, Hiram, 
is a mail contractor in Montana, 

When Jenny Lind electrified America 
with her voice, there wasa vacancy in her 
orchestra in Cincinnati. Robert Bicker- 
dyke was prevailed upon to fillit. When 
he drew the bow across the strings the 
first time. the great nightingale from the 
Norseland contemplated him in wonder. 
She offered him a permanent position as 
leader of her orchestra, but he could not 
be induced to leave his home. 

Besides all the other things recorded of 
Mrs. Bickerdyke, she has been in her time, 
a doctor and a pension agent, In fact, her 
life is replete with experiences and events 
of interest. ‘*The Mother Bickerdyke 
Home” for widows and orphans of vet- 
erans, soon to be opened at Ellsworth, 
Kan., by the Women’s Relief Corps, has 
been named in her honor. Long may it 
perpetuate her memory, and commemo- 
rate her works of charity! 


APPEAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 





The following appeal to the Queen has 
been drawn up by the American Purity 
Alliance: 

To Her Majesty Queen Victoria: 

The undersigned citizens of the United 
States of America, members and friends 
of the American Purity Alliance, have 


learned with much regret and apprehen- |. 


sion of the action of your Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, represented by the Secretary of 
State for India, and publicly endorsed by 
distinguished members of the House of 
Lords, providing for State Regulation of 
Vice in India, in connection with the 
British Army, and foreshadowing its pos- 
sible reintroduction in England. 

We respectfully and most earnestly 
represent to your Majesty that State super- 
vised vice is, in effect, an incitement to 
vicious indulgence; is morally wrong; is 
unjust to women and degrading to men. 
We furthermore respectfully submit that 
that which is morally wrong cannot by 
any possible method of State and medical 
supervision be rendered hygienically safe 
and physiologically right; that the alleged 
sanitary benefit of regulation is altogether 
illusory and misleading; that the soldier 
or civilian may be saved from sin, but not 
in sin; that the true and only antidote for 
vice and its inevitably attendant diseases 
is the chaste, pure life. 

We appeal to you not only on behalf of 
your own subjects, especially dependent 
women and exposed young girls, the 
special victims of the regulation system; 
but also in behalf of our own and other 
countries. The great nationality of which 
you are the justly honored Queen and 
Empress, by its example exerts a power- 
ful influence for good or ill in many lands; 
especially is this true in the United 
States of America, clusely linked with the 
‘“‘Mother Country” by ties of blood and 
language. 

We therefore pray that you will direct 
your Majesty’s officials, whose proper 
function it is to obey your supreme will, 
who seek in any part of your Dominion 
to establish State Regulation and super- 
vision of vice, to refrain therefrom, and 
instead, to endeavor faithfully to diminish 
vice itself and the temptations thereto, 
thus effectively to lessen the loathsome 
diseases which it begets. 

We pray that your long and beneficent 
reign, made exceptionally conspicuous by 
your own great personal worth and ex- 
emplary virtue, may at this juncture be 
preserved from the threatened tarnish of 
a perilous compromise with iniquity, a 
system of unspeakable demoralization for 
manhood, and of practical slavery for 
womanhood and girlhood, in the name of 
the law. 

We greet you with salutations of great 
respect and honor. 


Persons in sympathy with the fore- 
going petition are invited to cut it out 





and send it, with their signature, to the 


American Purity Alliance, United Chari- 
ties Building, New York City. 
—-(»,0-e 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The death of Mr. W. A. Dietrick, at 
Jaffrey, N. H., renews the grief still fresh 
in many hearts for the passing away of 
Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick. Husband and 
wife are now reunited. To the daughters 
thus doubly bereaved, we tender the sin- 
cere sympathy of suffragists everywhere. 


- NOTES AND NEWS 


Mrs, Camilla L. Breazale is editor and 
proprietor of the Natchitoches (La.) En- 
terprise. 








Miss Harriette A. Keyser’s address is care 
Capt. A. W. Gray, Southport, Me., and 
not Eastport, Me., as stated in a late issue 
of our paper. 

Mrs. Esther Karn has added to her list 
of popular songs a quartette entitled, 
“Come with Me where the Violets Grow.” 
It is very pretty, and promises to become 
popular. 

Ex-Gov. John Evans, of Colorado, died 
at his home in Denver, on Friday. He 
was 84 years of age, and one of the best 
known public men in the West. He was 
a pioneer in the settlement of Chicago, 
afriend of Lincoln, and took an active 
part in the Colorado woman suffrage cam- 
paign in 1877. 

At the call of Governor Mount, a meet- 
ing was held in Indianapolis, June 30, of 
representatives of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Loyal Legion, and Women’s 
Relief Corps, to perfect plans for erecting 
a monument and caring for the grave of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, mother of Abraham 
Lincoln, in Spencer County, Ind. 

Attention is called to the interesting 
article on another page, entitled ‘Dis- 
paragement of Women in Literature.” 
Exception must be taken, however, to 
one of the writer’s statements; viz., that 
“Scott was not freer from the prevalent 
disease (disparagement of women) than 
other people.’’ This point will be dis- 
cussed at more length next week. 

The first class graduated from Vassar 
College in 1867, and this year three of the 
four members, all of whom are living, 
celebrated their thirtieth anniversary. 
One of the four is a woman of society and 
a philanthropist, and brought her three 
sons to the anniversary; another had two 
daughters graduated this year. She was 
early left a widow, and for many years 
has been fitting boys and girls for college. 

Miss Lucy Candler Kellogg, of Engle 
wood, N. J., author of ‘*Tales of Life in 
Foreign Lands,’ has been appointed a 
member of the Board of Lady Visitors of 
the New Jersey Home for the Education 
and Care of Feeble-minded Children, at 
Vineland. She will represent the north- 
ern counties of the State on the Board. 
This home has made great progress in the 
ten years of its existence, and is taking a 
high rank among the schools for this 
afflicted class. 

Government experts have just com- 
pleted their valuation of the pictures and 
art treasures bequeathed to the English 
nation by Lady Wallace, who during her 
lifetime was barred from presentation 
at court and subjected to much unkindly 
ostracism by English society. The value 
is set down officially at the enormous sum 
of $22,000,000. The Government has de- 
cided to keep the collection where it is— 
in Hertford House, which the State is 
about to acquire for the purpose. 


There are 210 students in the afternoon 
division of the junior class at the New 
York University Law School, nineteen of 
them women. At the recent Commence- 
ment Miss Mary H. Kenyon, of Hollywood 
Avenue, East Orange, received one of the 
three prizes, the only one given to a wo- 
man in the class. It was a University 
prize scholarship of $100. Miss Stella M. 
Bogue, of Montclair, received honorable 
mention for her examination, and Miss 
Beatrice Maybaum, of Newark, was one of 
nine women graduated. This law school 
is the only one in New York City that 
admits women. 

There are fourteen educational associa- 
tions among the Armenians of New Eng- 
land, each composed of men who come 
from a particular locality. The object of 
the members of each society is to support 
aschool in their native village at home, 
for which purpose they put aside regularly 
a portion of their scanty earnings. The 
funds already collected by them aggrega- 
gate more than $10,000. One of the 
marked characteristics of the Armenians 
as a race is the high value they set on 
education, and the sacrifices that even the 
poorest laborers are willing to impose 
upon themselves in order to educate their 
children. 

The Christian Endeavor Society had a 
great meeting in San Francisco during the 
past week. This organization believes 
heartily in equal rights for young men 
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and young women in Christian work, and 
is, unconsciously no doubt to many of its 
members, educating its thousands of 
young people to a belief in equal suffrage. 
It is therefore a surprise to read in the 
reports that ‘‘There is some dissatisfac- 
tion at the very meagre representation 
given to women on programmes and com- 
mittees. They have not had any impor- 
tant chairmanships, but have done most 
of the work. Many of them are brilliant 
speakers, but they have been crowded out 
by the men.” 

Medical journals are now insisting upon 
more consideration being given to the 
treatment of measles. Next to tubercu- 
losis it should receive the most attention, 
because of the great mortality resulting 
from it as compared with other diseases. 
It has been commonly treated as a trivial 
complaint, which may in part account for 
its greater prevalence. That measles and 
whooping cough are allowed to exist 
practically unchecked, among the poorer 
classes in our cities and crowded towns, 
as well as in country places, is certainly a 
mistake. 

One of the most difficult problems in 
rescue work is the placing of those who, 
having reformed, are seeking to regain 
their footing in the industrial world. 
Mrs. Ballington Booth meets this con- 
stantly, and is very anxious to place some 
of the young men in whom she is inter- 
ested, whom she has watched, and whom 
she can recommend as earnestly trying to 
live Christian lives, and promising faith- 
ful service to those who employ and trust 
them. She wishes to be able to corre- 
spond fully and frankly about them, and be 
assured that their past experiences will be 
held a matter of confidence between her- 
self and the employers. She will be espe- 
cially glad to hear, at her office, 34 Union 
Square, New York City, from farmers 
who want farm or stable hands, but has 
also on her list men of almost every trade. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Ten and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

led. calls in ’95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 


—- ~~¥ 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please mntion this paper 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A ‘our years’ graded course of Lectures 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 


work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 











SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
*¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 
‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 





BE sure to attend the sale of Ladies’ 
Cotton Shirt Waists, Monday, July 19, at 
Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. It is the 
final sale of the season, and tremendous 
bargains are to be given. 

———— = 


AFTER serious illness Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has wonderful building up power. 
= je the blood and restores perfect 
nealth. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
souare | Heatre. 
J. Je JAKONeccccccccccccccvceccees General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 175B Tremont St. 


MONDAY, J ULY 19—ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 


—-1N—- 


FRANK HARVEY’Y’S COMEDY DRAMA, 


‘Woman Against Woman’ 


All seats reserved at 25 cts.- 
Daily at 2 and 8 o’clock. 


FURS. 


Insurance 
and Storage 


OF FURS. 
x 








Best. Facilities. 
Large Experience. 


GOODS COVERED BY SPECIAL 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 


Jos. A. Jackson 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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Ladies’ Shirt Waists 


at a tremendous sacrifice. As the season 
is near its close, and we do not wish to 
hold our waists till another season, we 
shall offer them Monday, July 19, at prices 
so low that it will pay you to purchase. 


Waists that have been 
3-00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50 
Will be sold at 
1.50, 1.98, 2.50, 2.98. 
The quality, style and fit of our waists 


are so well known that no comment is 
necessary. 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


THE CLIFF, NANTUCKET. 


To Let For the Season. 


A completely furnished house; ten 
rooms, broad piazzas, upper balcony, 
beautiful sea view, running water, besides 
cistern and spring water. Rent, $400. Ap- 
ply to Mrs. C. S. Gags, 6 Garden St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, ALiIcE STONE BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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IN STILL JULY. 


BY FRANK VERNE STEVENS. 





How blue the skies! 
How quiet lies 
The cornfield over there, 
How motionless the wood— 
No wind, nor ill nor good, 
Stirs the dead air 
In still July! 


How green the land! 

How quiet stand 
The gentle kine, 

Beneath the still-leaved trees, 

To catch perchance a breeze, 
While scorching suns do shine, 

In still July! 
—Midland Monthly. 


-—_—--— 


TENDERNESS. 











BY NELLIE BOOTH SIMMONS. 





If I could only have within my heart 
The feeling that I never know how near 
The time may be when I shall have to part 
With the beloved ones I hold most dear, 
My lips would be more careful to suppress 
The sharp and vexing word, the quick re- 
tort, 
And strive, instead, to fill with tenderness 
Each passing day. For life is very short— 
A brief companionship, a little space 
In which to show our love, and then the 
breath 
Dies out in silence from some cherished face, 
And leaves us lonely in the midst of death. 


O love! I stand beside thy grave; 
The shadows fall in shifting lines 
Athwart this violet-dotted nave 
Encircled by the solemn pines. 
The tender plumes of tufted grass 
That seem to guard thy perfect rest— 
Ah, me! no mighty gates of brass 
Could hold me farther from thy breast. 


The far-off wind that faintly moans 
In balmy fields and woodlands rife, 
Bring echoes of the liquid tones 
That made such music in my life; 
And when [ watch the flowers unfold 
To greet the softly scented south, 
I see the smile that played of old 
Upon the blossom of thy mouth. 


But when I held within my arms 
The whiteness of thy womanhood, 
I was not conscious of thy charms, 
Thy trusting faith and perfect good. 
I did not love thee well enough ; 
I might have made the world more sweet, 
And lined the path so rough and dark 
With roses for thy tender feet, 


Ah, yes! my love was very blind; 
I did not hold thee as I ought, 

In calm, untroubled peace enshrined, 
Away from every vexing thought, 

I pierced with idle jar and fret 
The heart that never would complain, 

And made thy drooping eyelids wet 
With tears of vague, unuttered pain. 


I did not mean to wound thee, love; 
But oftentimes the turbid roll 
Of daily cares would rise above 
The pure affection of the soul; 
For sorrow had not come to teach 
My love the meaning of our vow, 
And cleanse the current of my speech 
From words I grieve to think of now. 


O love! and could thy heart be stirred 
A moment from its tranquil sleep, 
To hear the softly-whispered word: 
‘Forgive me, love,”’ I would not weep. 
I would not even mourn thy loss, 
But take my lowly burden up 
And murmur not beneath the cross, 
And meekly taste my bitter cup. 


In vain! [ kneel upon the narrow brink 
And stretch my hands out to the unknown 
sea, 
And strive so hard to grasp the broken link 
That bound my heart to all most fair to 
me. 
No faintest whisper rises from the gloom 
To hush the beatings of my wild regret; 
The dead will never rise within the tomb 
And say: “O love! take comfort and for- 
get.” 
And still, I think it were not all in vain 
If we poor mortals who are thus bereft 
Could learn from all this deep, unceasing 
pain 
To show more kindness to the dear ones 


left. —Chicago Times. 
DOCTOR RENA’S AMUSEMENT 
CRUSADE. 


BY JEANNETTE SCOTT BENTON, 


The pretty suburb of Hyde Park was 
in a riot of greenness and bloom under 
the hot: June sun, The bay-windowed 
and balconied Merrill house looked terri- 
bly imposing to John Hathaway as he 
went slowly up the broad walk. A sound 
of merry girlish voices floated through 
the window, and he walked still slower. 
He was a diffident man, and would much 
rather have faced a battery than gone 
through with the errand he was bound 
on; but he must, and big, strong man 
as he was, his eyes grew wet as he thought 
of the reason. He rang the bell. 

“[ should like to see Miss Rena Mer- 
rill,’ he said to the servant. 

She looked a little surprised, then di- 
rected him to a chair in the hall, and 
went into the parlors. A moment later 
a girl came out, a very pretty girl, airy 
and proud-looking. 

“Did you wish to see me?” she asked, 


He crushed his hat nervously in his 
hands. 

“Yes, marm,” he answered. “I suppose 
I came on a very queer errand, but I had 
to.” 

And his eyes filled with tears. 

“Of course you don’t know us. My 
name is John Hathaway. We live back 
here about three blocks. But we know 
all about you. Time and time again we 
have heard of your beautiful speaking, 
and my wife has wanted to hear you 
always. Since she has been sick she sort 
of seemed to have it on her mind all the 
time. Yesterday she heard the doctor 
telling me he was afiaid she couldn’t pull 
through, and she said, ‘John, if I am 
going to die, there’s just one thing I want. 
I want you to ask Miss Merrill to come 
and recite for me.’ Sick people get 
fanciful sometimes, you know,” he said, 
apologetically. ‘I hope you'll excuse the 
liberty.”’ 

“Wants me to come and recite some- 
thing?” the girl repeated. ‘Why, how 
funny! Iam sure [ don’t know,” looking 
doubtfully at the unmistakable work-day 
aspect of the man before her. ‘Does she 
want me to come now?”’ 

“The doctor didn’t say how long it 
would be,” he answered simply. 

People who did not like Rena Merrill 
said she was spoiled. Possibly she was, 
but something in the pathetic hopeless- 
ness of the visitor’s voice and the sadness 
of his homely, honest face suddenly 
touched her. 

“Of course I'll go,” she said impul- 
sively, pinning on her wide, white hat; 
‘now, too. I'll be back sometime,” she 
remarked cavalierly to the wondering 
girls in the doorway; ‘‘just amuse your- 
selves until I come.”’ 

The man hurried ahead, and stood wait- 
ing in the doorway of a trig, box-like 
little house. Everytbing was clean and 
still; an air of solemn expectancy brooded 
over the place. 

A woman came out intothe entry. Her 
face was portentous and important-look- 
ing. 

‘Have you got her?” she asked, in a 
loud whisper. ‘‘It’s an awful queer notion 
for a dyin’ person to take,”’ she continued, 
turning to the girl. ‘She’s growing 
weaker. It’s slow fever, you know, miss; 
but I guess she can hear yet.” 

Rena followed her into a room rather 
bare, but painfully clean. On the spot- 
less pillow was a white, wan face with 
closed eyes. Another woman sat by the 
bed fanning her. The dark eyes opened 
slowly, and a weak voice whispered: 

“T knew she’d come. Now I'll 
her.” 

Rena stood at the foot of the bed, for 
the first time in her life painfully em- 
barrassed, 

“What shall I recite?’’ she asked ap- 
pealingly of the women. ° 

They sat with decorously folded hands. 

“Something suitable to the occasion,” 
one said primly. 

Rena thought a shade of protest flitted 
across the white face on the bed. ‘Lit- 
tle Boy Blue’ flashed to her bewildered 
memory, and she eagerly caught atit. Even 
to herself her voice had never sounded 
so pathetic as she told the tender little 
story. 

When she finished, the two stolid 
women were wiping their eyes, and heavy 
tears lay on the sick woman’s white 
cheeks. Again she opened those weary 
eyes, and to the girl’s thought there was 
beckoning in them. She followed her 
impulse and bent over the bed. 

“Now something—different,’’ the wom- 
an gasped. 

A sudden inspiration flashed to Rena’s 
mind. She stood well out in the room 
and commenced the ‘Chariot Race’’ from 
“Ben Hur.’ Both nature and art had 
done a great deal for her in an elocutionary 
way. She had recited before critical 
friends, and envious ones, before exacting, 
cultivated audiences, but her wildest 
fancy had never placed her in so difficult 
a position as this. The homely room, 
with its chilling quiet, the death-like 
auditor on the bed, her solemn eyes fol- 
lowing every movement, was oppressive 
and uncanny, but never had she recited 
as she did that day. 

The great amphitheatre with its bril- 
liant, frenzied populace, the rush and 
trample of the horses, the breathless hush, 
the crash of the wild chariots, the tri- 
umph of the matchless Arabs and their 
wonderful driver, swayed and surged and 
beat through the room like a mighty wind. 

The two women sat with open mouths 
and staring eyes. 

The man had come inside the door and 
stood erect, clenching his hands in his 
excitement. 

“That was a race as was a race,’ he 
said, in a loud, resonant voice, forgetful 
for an instant of everything but the story. 

Then they looked toward the bed. The 
sick woman was sitting up. 

“Oh!”’ she cried, with a note of long- 
drawn ecstasy, then fell back exhausted. 

“She’s dead!” cried Rena, in a quiver 


hear 





wonderingly. 


of fear. 


There was a horror-stricken instant. 
Then she roused and spoke almost 
strongly, grasping cunvulsively the girl’s 
warm, dimpled hand in her cold, wasted 


fingers: 
‘“*Maybe I'll live till to-morrow, if you'll 
promise to come again.”’ ’ 


“Pll surely come,’”’ Rena said softly, 
then slipped out. 

She was full of her odd experience, but 
she told it at the dinner-table that even- 
ing with a touch of hesitancy; somehow 
she did not feel like having much said 
about it. 

Doctor Randolph was there, tov, and 
she wondered anxiously what he would 
think. Somehow, the recitation of a 
thing like that to a dying woman sud- 
denly seemed rude and illtimed. Her 
cheeks burned. 

The doctor looked at her thoughtfully. 

‘Possibly you can cure her, Miss 
Rena,”’ he said. ‘Sometimes in a low 
fever the patient gets apathetic and in- 
different, and slips away from sheer lack 
of energy. Maybe you can reverse the 
idea somewhat, and, as a second Sche- 
herazade, chain the poor woman to life 
by your eloquence.” 

He looked up and caught the deep flush 
on Rena’s face. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Rena, I am 
not entirely joking. I do not know the 

case, but that result is not impossible. 
How about to-morrow, though? Had you 
forgotten the golf match? I believe the 
party is to start at seven and return by 
moonrise.” 

Rena caught her breath. 

‘*T had forgotten,”’ she answered. 

She sat silent, hardly touching her 
dessert. The party going out next morn- 
ing were just the people she liked. The 
exhilarating spin over the perfect roads 
in the lovely, fragrant June morning; the 
informal dinner at the charming club- 
house; the moonlight return—and Dr. 
Randolph. It was so seldom he spared 
time for an outing. 

‘It would be absurd to give up such a 
lovely day just for the mere possibility 
of benefit to the woman, Why, the doc- 
tor half made fun of it himself.” 

Then her promise flashed to her mind. 

‘**I don’t seem to be doing much of any- 
thing else lately but forget; that settles it, 
though,’’ she thought, straightening up 

energetically; ‘‘of course I-can’t go,”’ 

People think rapidly, and Rena, look- 
ing up at the end of her cogitations, 
noticed they were all silent. as though 
waiting for her to go on. 

“T really did forget all about the Downs, 
and promised her to come back, so of 
course I can’t go,’’ she said, decidedly. 
“But I wish you wouldn’t mention it to 
any one, because I don’t do it for good- 
ness, you know, but simply because I 
promised.”’ 

The next morning she gathered a great 
handful of dewy pink and white roses 
before she went to the little white house, 
wondering as she did it, whether they 
might not be for the dead rather than the 
living. 

John Hathaway met her at the door. 

“She is waiting for you,”’ he said. 

The sick woman was alone; her eyes 
were open, and she was watching the 
door intently. 

‘She’s come,’’ she announced trium- 
phantly, as though she had come off victor 
in a doubtful case. ‘‘And see the beauti- 
ful roses!”’ 

**Yes, and you shall have them where 
you can enjoy them,”’ repiied Rena, scat- 
tering the fragrant mass over the snowy 
bed and its occupant. 

Mrs. Hathaway gave a little gasp. The 
roses were dreadfully dewy, but they did 
smell good. Still, it was not roses she 
wanted. 

Rena answered the unspoken wistful- 
ness of her face. 

“Now, what do you want me to recite?”’ 
she asked. 

“IT wish you'd say something real funny. 
I haven’t heard anything funny in so 
long,’’ Mrs. Hathaway answered im- 
ploringly. 

“Whatever can I[ recite that’s ‘real 
funny?’’’ thought Rena, in dire perplex- 
ity. ‘Everything funny is so mixed up 
with the pathetic. I might tell them 
‘How Katie Entertained her Sister’s 
Beau,’ It’s pretty nearly as bad as ‘Cur- 
few Shall not Ring,’ but I believe they 
will like it.’’ So she told the absurd little 
story of Katie’s exploits. 

John Hathaway roared with delight. 

“The ’cute little rat!’ he cried admir- 
ingly, “didn’t she just get it on that 
sister of hers?”’ 

The roses over Mrs. Hathaway tumbled 
around as though they were experiencing 
a small earthquake. 

“TI didn’t know anything could be so 
funny,” she gasped, wiping her streaming 
eyes. ‘‘Can’t you go on?” 

“Aren’t you afraid it will hurt you?”’ 
asked Rena, apprehensively. 

‘‘Hurt me! I haven’t felt so stirred up 
and good for months.” 

It was nearly an hour later when Rena 





emerged breathless and rosy from the 





cottage, and met Doctor Randolph at the 
gate. 

“Why, I thought you went to the 
Downs!” she said, astonished. 

“No, I concluded not to go. 
your patient?” 

“Oh, doctor, there was never anything 
like it!’’ she cried ecstatically. “You 
were right. All she needed was ‘rousing,’ 
and [ roused her. I’m sure she will get 
well. I recited everything, from ‘Katie 
Entertaining her Sister’s Beau,’ to ‘When 
Grandmama Danced the Minuet,’ and 
furnished my own orchestra. They did 
enjoy itso! It was just lovely!” 

‘‘Doctor,”’ she said rather hesitatingly, 
“do you know other people like those, 
you know, who: might like something of 
this kind?” 

“Yes, Miss Rena, I have a whole hospi- 
tal full who would surely like ‘something 
of this kind,’ to whom it would bea joy 
and a delight, even if you did not cure 
them all,’ 

“I think I will go to them, then,” 
Rena replied with decision. “It’s more 
fun than anything I’ve tried yet.” 

Taking that view of the case, the ‘fun’ 
was certainly shared in good measure in 
the convalescent and surgical wards of 
the hospital, and many dreary hours were 
shortened and made brighter by her 
efforts. 

It was never reported that she saved the 
lives of any of the patients, so it was Mrs. 
Hathaway’s proud boast that ‘‘as far as 
she had heard tell, she was the only per- 
son who had ever been cured by elocu- 
tion.”’ 

But the enjoyment and delight those 
poor mortals experienced, the pain and 
troubles they forgot, were legion. It was 
a new world to so many of them, a world 
full of such grand thoughts, such loving 
ones, such side-splitting, innocent mirth, 
that in many cases it was a more lasting 
tonic than the medicine they took. While 
“Doctor Rena,”’ as her friends all dubbed 
her, declared she never had so lovely a 
time in all her life as she had had since 
she commenced her amusement crusade, 
and Doctor Randolph—but that is another 
story.— The Household. 
-_<--— 


WOMEN STUDENTS IN GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Anna Maude Bowen in the N. Y. Nation 
gives a woman student’s experience in 
German universities. Writing from 
Schliersee, June 9, 1897, she says: 


Several years ago, just before my gradua- 
tion from a small Western university, I 
was seized with a desire to make my 
doctor’s degree in Germany. The advice 
of one of my professors, however, turned 
the scale in favor of at least one more 
year in America, and I accordingly went 
to a large Eastern university. Here I 
spent two years, made my doctor’s ex- 
amination, and, with a partially written 
dissertation whose completion required 
some research in the libraries of Ger- 
many, I sailed for Europe. During the 
past year my dissertation has been com- 
pleted, so that my degree is conferred 
upon me this spring in absentia, and at 
the same time I have had the advantage 
of two semesters’ study in the universities 
of Leipzig and Munich. For the benefit 
of women students who may be meditating 
a similar course of study abroad, I relate 
some of the experiences of the past year. 

From the articles which I had read 
from time to time in the Nation, as also 
in other periodicals, I judged tbat only 
persistent effort could secure an entrance 
into one of the universities less frequented 
by women. Knowing, however, the com- 
mon report that a degree in Géttingen or 
Heidelberg is cheaper than in a first-rate 
American institution, I resolved rather to 
try one of the larger universities, which 
possessed an added charm for me in the 
shape of a most distinguished scholar in 
my own specialty. I came accordingly to 
Leipzig, where ladies are officially for 
bidden, sent my letter of introduction to 
the celebrated man at the head of the 
department in which I wished to study, 
and begged for an interview. A cordial 
note, inviting me to his office the next 
morning, came in reply. 

I was received at the appointed time 
with great cordiality. After a brief con- 
versation on neutral topics, 1 asked if I 
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might hear his lectures. He answered 
smilingly in the affirmative. Emboldened 


by this, I begged permission to attend the 
Pro-seminar, which the German students 
likewise enter only by special permission. 
This was also granted. I had not ven- 
tured to apply for entrance to the Semi- 
nar, in which the most advanced work is 
done, but the professor introduced the 
subject himself. He said: 

I do not know whether you wish to enter 
the Seminar or not. You know that the 
manners of the students are rather informal 
in these meetings, and, if they chose, they 
could make it unpleasant for you. [ will 
not myself take the responsibility of giving 
you permission to enter, but I will ask every 
member individually if he is willing that 
you should enter, and if all agree, then that 
is in a measure a pledge for their good be- 
havior toward you. 

I thanked him, and in a few days re- 
ceived word that the members were will- 
ing that I should enter. It was the first 
time that his Seminar had ever been 
visited by a lady. The manners were not 
those of a drawing-room, but never was 
there anything at which I could take 
offence. 

But this was not all which the genial- 
hearted man did for me. Thereisa series 
of rooms in the university containing all 





a 
reference bouks fur my especial subject, 
where the advanced students had each 
seat and a drawer at the table, as wel] as 
a key for entrahce. This iustitute, ag jt 
is called, the professor proposed without 
solicitation to open to me, a lady, for the 
first time in the history of the depart- 
ment. Here I studied the winter through 
with all the books at my hand which I 
could wish, and which it would otherwise 
have cost me untold trouble and delay to 
procure. He also made it possible for me 
to draw bovks from the university and 
city libraries. In fact, his courtesy ex- 
tended so far that he came under official 
displeasure. He was compelled to defend 
himself in the faculty meeting against the 
charge of undue partiality toward lady- 
students, and the institute was visited by 
a minister from the capital in order to see 
if it were true that ladies were studying 
in the institute. The minister came, for- 
tunately, on Sunday, when I was absent. 
For three days | was in mortal terror of 
being driven out of my Eden, but then 
the storm passed, and I was peacefully 
allowed to continue. The trouble ail 
came from an ill-advised article published 
in a semi-official organ. At Christmas 
three other ladies were also allowed to 
enter the institute; I remained, however, 
the only member of the Seminar. 

All the other professors whom I heard 
were equally cordial, as far as I had any 
need to call upon them. For one course 
1 was the only applicant, and yet the 
course was cheerfully given for me alone, 
One member of the teaching body whom 
I grew to know quite well expressed him- 
self frankly to me in regard to women 
students: 

‘he first ones who came here were Rus- 
sians,”’ he said, “‘and they led such irregular 
lives that they have done inestimable dam- 
age to the cause of the woman student. 
The chief objection I have to urge against 
women now is that they are usually ill pre- 
yared to do the work, and that they are 
irregular in attendance. No degree has ever 
been granted a woman here, but if one 
should present a good dissertation, she 
would undoubtedly be allowed to come up 
for her examination. They take disserta- 
tions which we would not accept to smaller 
universities and make their examination 
there.”’ 

I am ready to endorse everything in the 
above statement. Every girl who comes 
to the university out of mere curiosity 
injures the real woman student so much, 
The other point which he emphasized, 
that they are often ill prepared, is also 
true. It seems to me an advantage for 
every American student, man or woman, 
to make his doctor’s examination in 
America, Itis true that a doctor’s degree 
from here is apt to weigh more in the 
eyes of the world than one from America; 
but from what I know of the work of 
students here, I judge that the require- 
ments in a first-class American university 
are decidedly more stringent than here. 
When one knows exactly what he wants 
to study, and has his doctor’s examination 
behind him, so that he is hampered by no 
required work in preparation for a de- 
gree, nothing can be more inspiring than 
the intercourse here with cultured men, 
and the uninterrupted leisure for work in 
one’s own field. 

So much for Leipzig. At Christmas I 
made a flying trip to Munich to get heip 
on some knotty points in my thesis, if 
possible, and here I took occasion to pre- 
sent a letter of introduction to one of the 
professors. He received me most kindly, 
gave me readily and largely of his time, 
hospitably opened his own home to me, 
and introduced me to every one who could 
possibly be of assistance to me. Before I 
left, he suggested that if I should care to 
study in Munich he would be pleased to 
assist me in entering. Early in the spring 
I wrote him begging his advice. He sent 
me an explicit reply, giving me all neces- 
sary directions as to how to address my- 
self to the university, even suggesting 
that I use Latin script instead of German 
in my application, since | wrote Latin 
with a firmer hand! Had he not written 
so explicitly I confess that I should proba- 
bly have made a botch of the whole mat- 
ter. On my arrival I found myself the 
only lady student in the university, but 
there was nothing unpleasant in my posi- 
tion. The professors were evidently more 
afraid for me than I for myself. When I 
came into the room for my first lecture 
I was met by two students whom my 
principal professor had introduced to me 
at his own home, and found a seat re- 
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served for me between them. At first, 
one or the other of the professors quietly 
escorted me through the crowded halls 
after a lecture, but for the most part the 
students whom I met through the kindly 
interest of my professor formed my body- 
guard. Such precautions were, however, 
entirely unnecessary, for the German stu- 
dent is always courteous to an American 
or English girl. Through this same pro- 
fessor I received permission to study in 
the university library in the room devoted 
to the professors, so that I had all the 
advantages, as far as consulting and using 
books is concerned, of the professors 
themselves. The other professors were 
as courteous as possible. In no case did 
I have to ask permission to take part ina 
Seminar, for, after a few questions as to 
my previous work, the permission was 
freely proffered to me. In two cases I 
gratefully accepted it... . In Munich, 
as in Leipzig, no degree has ever been 
conferred upon a woman, but I am told 
that a good dissertation would undoubt- 
edly be accepted here. 

This is the plain, unvarnished tale of 
my experience in German universities. 
If it shall incite any really earnest and 
mature woman student, who comes not 
to flirt and not merely to learn the lan- 
guage, to visit the larger institutions, the 
good wishes of the writer go with her. 
She will assuredly be met more than half 
way by every German professor. 
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NEW CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 


All mothers will be interested in the 
new cure said to have been found for 
diphtheria. Through the munificence of 
John G. Crimmins an opportunity is soon 
to be offered to the physicians of New 
York City to test the value of corrected 
chlorine gas in the treatment of this dis- 
ease. Mr. Crimmins has offered $500 for 
the purpose, on condition that the board 
of health indorse the proposition. 

Demonstrations have been made in Jer- 
sey City during the last three weeks that 
were eminently satisfactory. They showed 
that the chlorine gas reduced the temper- 
ature of patients from 103 degrees to 100 
degrees within 24 hours. The diphthe- 
ritic membrane began to come off within 
12 hours, and in 48 hours had disappeared. 
That these were not mild cases, or cases 
of follicular tonsilitis, was proved in sev- 
eral instances by cultures of the germs. 

The mode of treatment is by inhalation 
when the patient is able to use the inhaler 
himself. In cases where the patient is 
either too young or too weak to do so, 
then the method of insufflation (blowing 
in) is resorted to by means of the use of 
arubber bulb attached to the inhaler for 
that purpose. The patient rapidly recov- 
ers, it is said, without exhibiting any post- 
diphtheritic paralysis, so far as has yet 
been discovered. 

Dr. Bracelin, the discoverer, has pub- 
lished and made known the ingredients 
of which the remedy is composed through 
the columns of the journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 





WOMEN AND OUTDOOR SPORTS. 


Only a few years ago, a single, compre- 
hensive article upon the subject of out- 
door sports for women could have been 
easily written. It would have been brief, 
of necessity, and would not have possessed 
much interest; but the writer would have 
had the satisfaction of feeling that the 
whole ground had been covered. Now, at 
the beginning of the present summer of 
1897, the situation is completely reversed. 
Athletics and outdoor recreations for 
women have risen in an incredibly short 
time from absolute insignificance to a 
position which has the most powerful in- 
fluence upon the life and health of women 
throughout the entire country. They 
have so far outgrown the limits of any 
magazine article that it is now only pos- 
sible in such space to glance over the 
ground with a mere mention of the most 
of its features, and to pick out those ob- 
jects which stand in strongest relief. 

In an enumeration of women’s outdoor 
Sports to-day, bicycling stands at the 
head. Following it are golf, tennis, 
basket-ball, rowing, swimming, yachting, 
horseback riding, walking, hunting, fish- 
ing, canoeing, and cricket. All of these 
have enthusiastic supporters, and every 
one, when indulged in with moderation 
and good sense, has proved of immense 





benefit to those who pursue it. Most of 
them require the freedom and ample 
space of the country for successful prose- 
cution, and plans for engaging in them 
are consequently most active at this sea- 
son, when people are arranging their 
summer holidays. A new zest has been 
given to all vacations, whether of months 
or weeks. There is little thought now of 
lounging upon piazzas. From so wide a 
range of possible amusements, poeple of 
all classes are able to make choice; and, 
fortunately for those of slender purse, 
there is just as much recreation in the less 
expensive ones as in those which demand 
a considerable outlay. 

Bicycling has made a phenomenal rec- 
ord. It has done so with marvellous 
rapidity, and in the face of discourage- 
ment, and even of organized opposition 
on the part of a few earnest but misguided 
persons, who appear to be subsiding into 
an acknowledgment of defeat. Conserva- 
tive people, at first rather startled by the 
idea of a woman on a wheel, have drop- 
ped their prejudices, as they have seen 
that the sport can be enjoyed without the 
slightest sacrifice of propriety or modesty. 
As an aid to physical and mental sound- 
ness there has never before been anything 
to compare with cycling. It is the first 
pastime attractive enough to keep women 
out-of-doors sufficiently to put them into 
robust health. Most physicians approve 
and even prescribe it, The experiments 
of two or three years have settled many 
phases of the sport, which occasioned 
much discussion when cycling was on the 
threshold of its career. The arguments 
then, although natural, were futile be- 
cause most questions could be decided 
only by time and experience. Conclu- 
sions have been reached which will be 
more than ever manifest throughout the 
summer. 

The best weight for a woman’s wheel is 
from twenty to twenty-five pounds, and 
the smooth-running qualities of all the 
trustworthy makes have now reached so 
high a standard that there is little choice. 
It is best to ride as high a frame as pos- 
sible, so that there need not be many 
inches of saddle-post let out above. Be- 
sides that it looks unsightly, an exposure 
of five or six inches of this post makes the 
machine lack rigidity. The saddle should 
be perfectly horizontal, tipped neither to 
the front nor to the rear, and placed just 
high enough to allow the leg to be almost 
straightened when the pedal is at its 
lowest point. Excellent saddles are now 
made upon approved hygienic principles, 
and as soon as a woman finds a comfort- 
able one, she need look no further. The 
handle-bars of the machine should be well 
raised, so that the rider may sit erect, and 
the handles should not be too far apart. 
If there is plenty of space between the 
bars and the saddle, mounting and dis- 
mounting will be much easier. The aver- 
age woman had better not ride with a 
gear higher than sixty-six or sixty-eight, 
because if she does, she will find the extra 
force which she has to put into every push 
of the pedals more exhausting than mak- 
ing a few more revolutions, with less 
effort in each one. 

Unless the dress of the rider is fit for 
the purpose, there cannot be much pleas- 
ure or benefit from cycling. A year or 
two ago it looked as if bloomers, as out- 
side garments, were destined to grow 
more and more popular; but the result 
has been otherwise. The vulgarity of 
many of the costumes modelled after this 
fashion disgusted people of refinement, 
and there was a reaction, until now the 
skirt is worn almost everywhere by the 
better class of women. The most com- 
mon pattern is circular, or partly so, and 
reaches to within six or seven inches of 
the ground. Besides this ordinary form 
of skirt there are many patent models, in 
which the fullness is divided so as to fall 
evenly when the rider is on the wheel, 
and these are also much used. Bloomers 
and knickerbockers are the only comfort- 
able things to wear under the skirt. The 
waist clothing, while trim in appearance, 
must be easy-fitting, for the vigor of the 
exercise demands that the heart and lungs 
shall have full scope. 

Even when all these points have been 
carefully observed, a woman may defeat 
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good ends unless she uses common sense 
as to the length, frequency, and speed of 
her rides. Jt is impossible to lay down 
any fixed rules, for the amount of exertion 
she can endure depends wholly upon con- 
stitution and training. There is no diffi- 
culty in recognizing when one has over- 
worked herself; the trouble is that the 
ambitious rider often persists in keeping 
on until she does herself serious injury. 

The mental qualities which go to make 
an accomplished cyclist are coolness, 
judgment, prudence, vigilance, and ability 
to think quickly. In connection with 
these, and to enforce these, she must have 
agile, well-trained muscles, which will 
respond instantly when called upon. 

Golf, the latest addition to sports in this 
country, is admirably adapted to women. 
Not requiring so much activity and en- 
durance as many other forms of exercise, 
itis better suited to persons of all ages 
and temperaments; and many women who 
bad taken no interest before in sports of 
any kind perceived at once in golf a game 
which filled a hitherto vacant place in 
outdoor life. If it had only involved a 
two or three-mile walk, over green fields 
and hillsides in the fresh open air, its 
benefits would be evident. But it does 
more. The swinging of the club, as the 
tiny white ball is sent flying on before 
the player, is a capital exercise for the 
arms, shoulders, and body, and the experi- 
enced golfer gains an ease of movement 
which many women covet. 

In the short time since its introduction, 
golf has become thoroughly organized 
here, for women as well as for men. 
Several clubs are composed entirely of 
women; many more have a mixed mem- 
bership. At every mountain and seashore 
resort links have been laid out, and 
temporary clubs formed. The increase 
in number and size of tournaments this 
year surpasses 1896 as much as that ex- 
celled 1895. 

One important result of all these out- 
door pastimes is the development of self- 
control, and a spirit of “fair play.” 
Women are rapidly learning, like their 
brothers, to ask no favors; to take defeat 
good-naturedly, to lay aside prejudices, 
and to accept without dispute the rulings 
of those in authority.—Adelia Brainerd, 
in N. Y. Independent. 





VICTORIA'S REIGN. 

The old fancy that where a woman is on 
the throne itis the men about her who gov- 
ern, and that where a man reigns it is the 
women who are the power behind, is false 
as many another witticism. Women in the 
matter of government have been powerful 
only with dissolute monarchs, who proba- 
bly would have come to small good even 
had their advisers been Solomons. But 
Victoria has had her warmest friendships 
with women, and has been as much influ- 
enced by them in her personal career as 
by men. Undoubtedly the strongest influ- 
ence ever exercised upon her was that of 
her noble husband; but acceptance of 
that influence was entirely in the line of 
the womanly nature, and made her a 
model for the wives of the world. Since 
his death she has trodden in the same 
ways as those she walked with him, and 
her personal weight has always been felt, 
let who would be prime minister. No one 
familiar with her life, aware of the power 
she is, far and wide, in her immense circle 
of connections, can doubt that Victoria, 
in her own fashion, has always governed 
as well as reigned. 

Her reign has been proud in its armed 
achievements, has been signalized by a 
literature rivalled only by the Elizabethan, 
and of an infinitely purer type than all 
but the very best of the earlier reign, 
while its conquests in the domain of art 
and science are of indescribable scope and 
magnificence; writers, musicians, painters 
and players have shared the hospitality of 
her interest with philosophers, scholars, 
explorers, soldiers, and kings. 

But it is in her broad influence upon 
domestic life that the Queen has had her 
greatest triumph. She has kept the homes 
and hearts of greater England pure by 
the force of her personal character ; for 
the small faction that pursue gaiety un- 
wisely, despite her, are a mere froth and 
foam on the great main of domestic virtue 
in her kingdom. English homes and civili- 
zation, under her reign, have acquired a 
character than which nothing better has 
ever been vouchsafed mortals since time 
began, and our own national boast is only 
that we equal it. 

In Americait is not so much the Queen’s 
greatness that we regard as it is herself, 
the strength of her good-will, the force of 
her personal quality. We see her sweet- 
ness, her fine tenderness, her intense sym- 
pathy, her love, her simple religious 
nature ; not only her desire to make her- 
self one with her people and her race, but 
the impossibility of holding herself aloof 
from them. If every one who wears a 
crown had a nature like hers, radicals and 
anarchists would cease to exist. But, 
alas! there have been few or none before, 





and may be none after her. She has set 
an example to all rulers, and the world 
after her day will be less satisfied than 
ever with imperfection on the throne.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyomin 

Wyoming Speaks for Hersel > 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by aay B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
gree. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to os a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
see. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
—. 

he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 

Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, byJHon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 





Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








Homemade B onbons 


15 varieties. 





60 cts. a pound. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 








Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams. 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. 

Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints iy “ “ “ 
Cream chocolates. 

Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


Old fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 
Peanut crisps. 

Vinegar candy. 





Chocolate caramels. 
Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 


MATZOON. 


“a 


TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 


The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tarestrie a Deaper 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 





TESTIMONIALS. 

“lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 


satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.””— (Mrs. T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
oston. 


“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish r 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver: 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable me charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug ‘repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.”’ —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

‘The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and corpees was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


=— BY TAKING THE" 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘“* The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 





General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

HOOSAO 

FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany 2 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, §.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.4°, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7-10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.57 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *t.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at Bp ng sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, ton, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16 1895. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


WOMEN’S PROGRESS IN GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA, GA., JULY 5, 1897. 

Since the abolition of African slavery 
there has been no change in the South so 
remarkable as that which has taken place 
in the status and prospects of women. 
This change is, perhaps, more marked in 
Georgia than in any other State in the 
South. Not until after the adoption of 
the State constitution of 1868 could a 
married woman hold property in Georgia. 
Now more than one-third of all the taxa- 
ble property in Fulton County, where 
Atlanta is situated, a county that contains 
one-eighth of all the property in the State, 
is owned by married women, and the 
property of women, married and single, 
amounts to almost half the taxable values 
of the county. Women are large stock- 
holders in many of the best banks, manu- 
facturing corporations, and other enter- 
prises in this State, and several of the 
leading wholesale business firms of At- 
lanta have women as partners. 

In every city of the South women are 
now found by the score and hundred in 
lines of work where, twenty-five years 
ago, hardly a woman was to be seen. The 
writer can remember when there was not 
a shop-girl in Atlanta, and it was several 
years after the war before the first appear- 
ance of a woman behind a cuunter in this 
city. The woman as stenographer, type- 
writer, bookkeeper, journalist, and physi- 
cian made her appearance in this city 
much later, but she is here now in all the 
callings mentioned, and in others. The 
prejudice against woman's participation 
in business or professional life, once so 
strong in the South, is practically dead. 
With the increasing number of women at 
work, contrary to the usual operation of 
the law of competition, there has come 
an increasing appreciation of the value of 
women’s services. They are better paid 
in Georgia than they were ten years ago, 
although many more of them are em- 
ployed. The difference between the 
wages of men and women in the same 
lines and grades of work is also disap- 
pearing fast. 

It has been hardly ten years since the 
first employment of a woman in news- 
paper work in Georgia. Now there is not 
a daily newspaper in the State which has 
not at least one woman on its staff, while 
some newspapers have three or four. 
They not only do ‘society’? work, but act 
as regular reporters, and in that capacity 
prove highly satisfactory. Several weekly 
newspapers in Georgia are owned and 
edited by women, and there is one daily 
paper, the Americus Recorder, which is 
being successfully conducted by the widow 
of its late owner and editor. The Woman’s 
Press Association of Georgia was formed 
several years ago, and has about fifty 
members. 

Several women are practising medicine 
in Atlanta, and two young women of this 
city are studying law. Scores of Atlanta 
girls, some of whom had been prominent 
in society, have become professional 
nurses. Ten years ago the only profes- 
sional nurses in Atlanta were negro men 
and women. 

Five years ago the State Normal and 
Industrial School for Girls was established 
at Milledgeville. It was bitterly opposed 
by the ultra-conservative element in the 
Legislature, but has become one of the 
most popular institutions in Georgia, and 
its accommodations will need to be en- 
larged. In this school the girls are taught 
telegraphy, stenography, typewriting, 
dressmaking, cooking, bookkeeping, and 
other practical sciences. Many graduates 
of the school are earning their living. 
The pupils do not come entirely from 
families of small means. Wealthy fathers 
send their daughters there, preferring this 
practical school to the purely classical 
colleges. 

The oftice of assistant librarian in the 
State Library has been filled by a woman 
during the past three years, and it is gen- 
erally believed that at the expiration of 
the term of the present librarian a woman 
will be appointed, the recent Legislature 
having made women eligible to the posi- 
tion. The Atlanta public library has been 
managed by a woman for several years, 
and there is only one public library in the 
State where a woman is not in charge. 
Recently there was a vacancy on the At- 
lanta Board of Education, and the election 
of a woman was very generally demanded. 

Ten years ago woman suffrage was not 
mentioned here, except in scorn and ridi- 
cule. Now there is a Woman Suffrage 
Association in Atlanta with several hun- 
dred members. There are similar organi- 
zations in nearly every city in Georgia, 
and a State association has been formed. 
Some of the leading public men of the 
State are persistent and enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage, and it is prob- 
able that a bill giving women the right to 
vote in certain elections will be introduced 
at the next session of the Legislature. 
It will be defeated, of course, but at the 
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rate of progress the equal suffragists have 
made in this State recently, the passage 
of such a bill a few years hence is not im- 
probable.—New York Evening Post. 
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CONNECTICUT NOTES. 





What might have happened in Massa- 
chusetts, had the Legislature enacted the 
proposed law for an appointive instead of 
an elective School Committee in Boston, 
has actually occurred in a city of Connecti- 
cut, By the new city charter of New Haven, 
members of the board of education are 
hereafter to be appointed by the mayor, 
and therefore there will be no school 
elections. As it is only in school elections 
that Connecticut women vote, they are 
thereby in effect totally disfranchised. 
There is no absolute discrimination 
against the women in this provision of 
the New Haven charter, although it 
counts against them; for the men are also 
cut off from electing school commission- 
ers. They voluntarily deprived them- 
selves of this and other privileges by 
giving the mayor the power of appointing 
city officials that heretofore have been 
chosen otherwise. But the men still in- 
directly control the choice of school com- 
mittee, since they elect the mayor who is 
to appoint the school committee. Women 
have still the right to register, but they 
cannot vote, as there is nobody for them 
to vote for. 





LOUISIANA NOTES. 

Miss Florence Huberwald and Mrs. 
Addie McGrath Lee were given a recep- 
tion the other day by the Lesche Club, of 
Natchitoches, La., and ‘‘the never old 
subject of woman and her rights was dis- 
cussed,’’ says a local paper. These two 
ladies were present also at the annual re- 
ception given by the Comus Club, of the 
same city, in honor of the Normal School 
commencement. The Natchitoches En- 
terprise says : 

Miss Huberwald came in for a greater 
share of attention than any one else, for 
Miss Huberwald is an ‘‘advanced woman,”’ 
and wants the right of suffrage conferred 
on her sex. She does not wear bloom- 
ers, nor does she affect any manner, or 
air, or habiliment that would proclaim 
her other than a womanly woman. But 
Miss Huberwald possesses talent, and an 
ability to make use of it. Her arguments 
are clear and forceful, and are backed by 
incontrovertible facts; her illustrations 
were pleasing, and her manner of delivery 
convincing. Altogether, The Enterprise 
concedes that the lady made out her case, 
and she had the undoubted admiration, if 
not the sympathy, of a brilliant and criti- 
cal audience who greeted her with rounds 
of applause. Miss Huberwald possesses 
an excellent voice, and her singing was as 
thoroughly enjoyed as was her plea for 
woman’s rights. Miss Huberwald is all 
right, and we trust she may soon visit us 
again. There is a hearty reception in 
store for her whenever she comes among 
us. 

Mrs. Helen L. Behrens, president of the 
Portia Club, of New Orleans, to whom 
we are indebted for these facts, writes : 


You will see by the enclosed paper the 
success Our Florence Huberwald, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Portia Club, scored for our 
cause of suffrage in Natchitoches, before 
the most advanced Club in our State of 
prominent lawyers and thinkers. Miss 
Huberwald’s expenses were all paid, and 
she was royally entertained. Our Portia 
Club is proud of her success. 





WOMAN’S JOURNAL DEFENDED. 





Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, president 
of the New York State W. S. A., writes in 
regard to Mrs. Johnson’s attack on the 
Woman’s JouRNAL: “No journal has a 
higher order of literary work in its edi- 
torial columns. Otherwise the organ ex- 
ists to give free suffrage communication 
throughout the country, and is, therefore, 
necessarily compiled with such ability as 
everywhere appears in the average news- 
paper letter column. The paper, as we 
know it, has for its object simply the ad- 
vance of sutfrage for women, and when it 
treats of other subjects, they are side 





issues from its main purpose, and are 





handled only for the aid it may be possi- 
ble for suffragists to extend to them.”’ 
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NO-LICENSE VOTE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Total Abstinence 
Society publishes the following table giv- 
ing the vote on the license question in the 
various counties of the State at the local 
option elections in 1897 and 1896: 


1897 18%) 
COUNTIES YES NO VES NO 

Barnstable, 840 1,892 770 1,951 
Berkshire, 6,460 5,862 6,297 5,937 
Bristol, 14,882 9,803 11,572 11,117 
Dukes, 123 339 78 252 
Essex, 24,636 25,205 22,065 26,841 | 
Franklin, 2,484 2,535 2,024 2,624 
Hampden, 12,588 9,739 11,674 8,679 
Hampshire, 3,596 3,618 3,515 3 B57 

| Middlesex, 28,672 37,317 28,357 38,179 
Nantucket, 286 197 207 220) | 
Norfolk, 6,612 10,245 6,153 10,339 
Plymouth, 5,344 = 7,591 5,028 7,840 
Suffolk, 42,272 30.727 9=644,245 = 30,155 | 


19,600 19,667 18,753 


162,339 


Worcester, 21,365 











170,160 164,668 

The figures show a net loss for no- 
license of 9,406 in the State in 1897 over 
1896, although the majority for no-license 
in the State at large was 5,492. 

The total registration was 490,587. Of 
this number 155,559, or 32 per cent., failed 
to vote at all; 33,510 others voted for town 
ofticers who did not vote on license. 


166,253 
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“HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING.” 





For one new subscriber to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL at $1.50, or for five new sub- 
scribers to the Woman's Column at 50 
cents each, we will send the book called, 
“How Women May Earn a Living, One 
Hundred and Seventeen Ways.”’ 

This book is advertised in our columns 
and ought to have a large sale. This will 
be an easy way to get the book, and at the 
same time will help increase the circula- 
tion of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and Wom- 


an’s Column. 
——“—“-_—2@ea 


WORK FOR WOMEN. 





For aright-down wholesome, useful and 
suggestive volume for a practical girl or 
woman to study, there is none better than 
the little book of 100 pages entitled ‘‘How 
Women May Earn a Living,’ by Mrs. 
Mabel L. Conklin, 

The very simplicity of its contents is 
apt to make one ask, ‘‘Why have I not 
tried at least one of the 117 suggestions?” 
The plain common sense of the author is 
a first recommendation, and the ingenuity 
of thought and judgment, combined with 
benefit to the interested reader, might fill 
a very much larger volume. Any listless 
woman is sure to be interested in its 
various chapters, which occupy for the 
most part less than a page each, and 
before the story is told the stage of 
stimulation must ensue. 

In some foreign countries, even now, 
women may be seen aiding the ox at the 
plow, or doing the rough work of the 
harvest-field. That condition does not 
prevail in this country, it is true, and it 
never will, but it is nevertheless true that 
millions of women here are overworked 
to a degree that is a disgrace to our civili- 
zation. 

All efforts that tend to lighten the bur- 
dens or point a way for improvement are 
welcome blessings, and this little volume 
may well take its placeamong them. Any 
girl or woman out of work will surely find 
in its pages a hint as to some occupation 
to which her abilities, physical and mental, 
are best fitted. The book is for sale at 
the office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, and by the author, 
M. L. Conklin, P. O. Box 185, Brooklyn, 
New York, at 50 cents per copy. 

J. B. M. 
-_>- 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The work of the State Federation of 
Minnesota is on four lines: The Public 
School, Village and Town Improvement, 
Town and County Clubs, and Art Ex- 
change. The Town and Village Improve- 
ment Association began with the children. 
They have secured permission from the 
superintendent of schools to speak in 
schools on the Town and Village Improve- 
ment Association. Every three months 
the children are requested to write a com- 
position on what they have done to beau- 
tify their town. These compositions are 
unique and interesting. The women of 
Northfield have established a movement 
to commemorate by monument every 
notable spot in Minnesota, and just out- 
side of Northfield they have a monument 
erected where the first religious service 
was held in the State. 

Alabama has a State Federation which 
held its third annual convention early in 
May at Anniston. 

The Utah Federation of Women’s Clubs 
held its fourth annual meeting in Salt 
Lake City, recently, with delegates from 
all parts of the State. Its guests in- 
cluded the president of the General 
Federation, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, and 
three eminent club women from Colorado, 
Mrs, Platt, Mrs. Thatcher and Mrs. Gale. 
The interests of Utah clubs are well repre- 
sented in the columns of The Review, 
which has been published weekly in Salt 
Lake City for six months past. The Review 
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Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in i858. 
used as a Health Institution. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 
experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 
Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 
J. Arthur Jackson, [.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 

















has been made the official organ of the 
State Federation, and is entirely devoted 
to club news. 

The report from the Woman’s Club of 
Salt Lake says: 


During the past year, attention has been 
directed mainly upon two courses of 
study. First, a political history of the 
lives of our great American statesmen, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Conklin, Sumner, 
Blaine and others, has, through discus- 
sion, brought out the salient differences 
between the national parties, past and 
present. The purpose was to prepare the 
club women to take their places as citizens 
of Utah—not voters merely, made such 
by a constitutional act, but citizens in the 
highest the term implies, made such by 
systematic study of national political 
problems, and the conscientious exercise 
of wise discrimination. Second, a series 
of topics, dealing with the municipal 
government of great cities: viz., London, 
Paris, Berlin, Budapest, and New York, 
outlined the best methods of sanitation, 
housing, and transit; the means employed 
in securing good water, gas and electric 
light service through municipal or private 
ownership, and the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare through public libraries, art 
galleries, baths,savings-banks, pawnshops, 
trade-schools, etc.; this with the aim of 
becoming so thoroughly informed in re- 
gard to municipal government in gen- 
eral that we might understand the work- 
ings of our own city machinery, to discover 
its strong puints, and also its weak ones. 
Thus we may intelligently exert our in- 
dividual forces toward the betterment of 
our own city as a home for our children, 
where the physical, mental, and moral 
atmosphere may conduce to the establish- 
ment of a higher and finer standard of 
manhood and womanhood. The tangible 
results of the year’s study have not been 
small, Through the agitation excited by 
a paper given before the Woman’s Club 
by Mrs. Creeden, of Ogden, the club’s 
guest, through work in legislative com- 
mittee by our representative, Mrs. Ander- 
son, of Ogden, and a committee of the 
club, we were enabled to secure an appro- 
priation of $5,000 for the erection of a 
separate building for the girls who are 
inmates of the State Industrial School. 


The first day of the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly at Beatrice, Neb., was given to the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. A 
fine literary programme was given, and 
club women were present in large num- 
bers. 

The New Hampshire State Federation 
has been holding its annual outing and 
field meeting this week at Plymouth, the 
western gateway of the White Mountains. 
The members walked and drove in the 
country. One evening the Rev. A. E. 
Winship, of Boston, lectured on ‘*‘Woman 
as a Leader, a Socialist, and an Accom- 
panist.’’ Miss Chase, and Mr. Julius 
Parke, of Yale University, and Miss Parke, 
of Cincinnati, contributed to the musical 
selections during the week. ‘The session 
closed on Friday. The Federation has 
taken up earnestly the study of forestry. 
and will work for the preservation of New 
Hampshire's forests. . . Be 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The twelfth summer 
season production, under Mr. Tony Cam- 
mings, will be given the coming week, — 
Frank Harvey’s play in five acts, ‘‘ Woman 
Against Woman,” familiar to Boston audi- 
ences. The story is of fascinating inter- 
est, dealing with the married life of John 
Tressider and the jealous revenge of 
Rachael Westwood. The incidents main- 
tain effectiveness in all the scenes and a 
dozen characters are introduced: John 
Tressider, a workman, J. H. Gilmour; 





Phil Tressider, his father, Horace Lewis; 








Sir Henry Chesterton, Miriam’s husband, 
William Humphrey; Gilbert Craven, a 
man about town, Lindsay Morison; Doc- 
ton Grayson, Ned H. Fowler; Peter Crank, 
a blind fiddler, Howard Hall; Belton, Sir 
Henry’s valet, George B. Bates; Dave 
Jackson, a villager, Ezra Austin; Bessie 
Barton, Lillian Lawrence; Rachael West- 
wood, a bad ’un, Loraine Dreux; Miriam, 
Bessie’s sister, Grace Atwell; Deborah 
Barton, mother of Miriam and Bessie, 
Agnes Findlay; Mary Pedley, Mary San- 
ders. ‘‘Woman Against Woman’’ will be 
followed Monday, July 26, by Edwin 
Milton Royle’s ‘‘Friends.”’ 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
ceeesenens. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 

ass. 








THE ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the 
second year, June 1st, 1897. Rooms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week, ‘Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith, 
29 Temple Place, Koom 15, from 12 to 3. 


BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
private family; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
hind house, pleasant park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and ( amel's Hump. Terms §5 per week. 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt. 








A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc.. desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
ged M. S., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 





A llinister’s Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, go 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near oY Highest references. Address Mrs. 
C. W. PARK, WELLESLEY, MAss. 














How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
P. O. Box 185, - Brooklyn, New York. 











Boston and Gloucester 
STEAMBOAT CO. 


North Shore Route 


To Gloucester. 


The New and Elegant 
STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather permitting, week days at 10 
A. M. and 2and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M. and 4 30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M. 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75¢- 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.59- 
For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties, and folders descriptive of the beauties of 
Cape Ann, apply to 
E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgt. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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